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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  LEADERSHIP 
BEHAVIOR  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  ADMINISTRATORS 

by 

Barbara  Jean  Keener 
March,  1976 

Chairperson:     Dr.  James  L.  Wattenbarger 

Co-Chairperson:     Dr.  C.  Arthur  Sandeen 

Major  Department:     Educational  Administration 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  significant 
differences  existed  in  reported  perceptions  of  leadership  be- 
havior between  University  of  Florida  male  and  female  adminis- 
trators.    The  sample  population  participating  was:     male  and 
female  administrators,  their  immediate  superordinates ,  and  a 
sample  of  their  subordinates.     The  Leadership  Behavior  Descrip- 
tion Questionnaire- -Form  XII  and  a  Professional  Career  Inter- 
view Guide  were  used  as  research  tools. 

Twelve  constructs  were  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII.     The  constructs  were  tested 
at  the  .05  level  of  significance.     Each  construct  v\:as  tested  in 
four  areas:     subordinate  responses,  superordinate  responses, 


V 


administrator  responses,  and  comparisons  between  groups. 
Interview  information  was  examined  in  three  areas:  career 
orientation,  career  development  and  career  aspirations.  Com- 
parisons of  male  and  female  responses  were  made. 

The  study  found,  through  the  examination  of  each  constrt 
that  there  was  little  difference  in  the  leadership  behavior  o 
male  and  female  administrators  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
Based  on  this  research,  there  appears  little  justification  to 
conclude  that  female  administrators  behave  differently  as 
leaders  than  males. 

The  professional  career  interviews  did  reveal  some 
differences  between  male  and  female  administrators  in  the 
areas  of  career  orientation,  career  development  and  career 
aspirations . 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

A  niomber  of  people  have  pointed  out  that  there  are  few 
women  in  higher  education  leadership  positions.     For  example, 
Oltman  (1970)  wrote,  "The  actual  participation  of  women  in 
administrative  policy-making  in  higher  education  is  con- 
spicuously lacking."    The  Carnegie  Commission  (1973)  reported, 
"If  women  are  thinly  represented  on  faculties,  especially  in 
traditionally  male  fields,  they  are  so  rarely  represented  in 
top  academic  administrative  positions  as  to  be  practically 
nonexistent  in  the  upper  echelons." 

There  are  many  reasons  for  such  a  dearth;  but  an  investi- 
gation of  all  these  reasons  was  not  the  pursuit  of  this  en- 
deavor.    Instead,  the  major  concern  in  this  study  was  to  examine 
the  leadership  performance  of  men  and  women  university  adminis- 
trators.    At  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  question  of  sex 
qualification.     In  other  words,  are  men  more  qualified  to  fill 
these  leadership  positions  than  women?    Are  there  restrictions 
which  are  placed  on  women  that  denigrate  their  leadership  po- 
tential?   Research  on  women's  administrative  behavior  (as 
compared  to  men's  administrative  behavior)  is  limited  and  this 
study  assumes  that  more  should  be  carried  out. 
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Such  an  investigation  will  not  reveal  however,  all  the 
explanations  as  to  why  there  are  so  few  women  in  policy-making 
positions.     This  study  came  to  grips,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  issue  of  women's  performance  as  university  administrators. 
The  concern  herein  was  to  isolate  the  sex  of  the  administrator 
as  a  factor  in  leadership  qualities. 

Since  societal  stereotypes  and  expectations  rarely  "assign" 
women  to  decision-making  or  leadership  roles,  there  appears  to 
be  a  need  to  know  more  about  the  women  who  are  in  these  posi- 
tions.    There  is  a  ne^d  to  discover  how  they  got  there  and  how 
well  they  perform.     There  is  a  need  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  perceived  difference  based  solely  on  sex. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
This  study  was  designed  to  compare  the  leadership  behavior 
of  male  and  female  university  administrators  in  order  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent,  if  any,  they  behave  differently  as 
leaders.     The  study  revolved  around  the  following  question: 

In  what  ways  do  male  and  female  administrators 
perform  their  leadership  functions  differently? 

Precisely,  the  purpose  was  to  examine  the  relationship 

between  the  leader  behavior  of  men  and  of  women  as  perceived 

by  the  following  role  categories: 

1.  The  leader  behavior  descriptions  of  male  and  of 
female  university  administrators  as  perceived  by  their 
respective,  immediate  superordinates . 

2.  The  leader  behavior  descriptions  of  male  and  of 
female  university  administrators  as  perceived  by  their 
respective  subordinates. 


3.  The  leader  behavior  descriptions  of  male  and  o£ 
female  university  administrators  as  perceived  by  themselves. 

From  these  data,  the  investigation  sought  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  way  superordinates 
perceive  male  and  female  university  administrator's  leader- 
ship behavior? 

2.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  way  subordinates 
perceive  male  and  female  university  administrator's  leader- 
ship behavior? 

3.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  way  male  and  female 
university  administrators  perceive  their  own  behavior? 

The  following  questions  were  answered  according  to  the 
rating  received  by  the  male  and  female  administrators  on  twelve 
leadership  behavior  constructs.     These  constructs  are  based  on 
the  twelve  leadership  behavior  dimensions  of  the  Leadership 
Behavior  Description  Questionnaire- -XII . 
Construct  1:  Representation 

Is  there  a  difference  between  the  perceived  degree  to 
which  male  and  female  university  administrators  speak  and  act 
as  the  representative  of  the  group  as  reported  by  the  various 
groups,  i.e.,  superordinates,  administrators,  and  subordinates? 
Construct  2:     Demand  Reconciliation 

Is  there  a  difference  between  the  perceived  degree  to 
which  male  and  female  university  administrators  reconcile  con- 
flicting demands  and  reduce  disorder  to  the  system  as  reported 
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by  the  various  groups,  i.e.,  superordinates ,  administrators, 
and  subordinates? 

Construct  5:     Tolerance  for  Uncertainty 

Is  there  a  difference  between  the  perceived  degree  to 
which  male  and  female  university  administrators  are  able  to 
tolerate  uncertainty  and  postponement  without  anxiety  and  upset 
as  reported  by  the  various  groups,  i.e.,  superordinates,  ad- 
ministrators, and  subordinates? 
Construct  4:  Persuasiveness 

Is  there  a  difference  between  the  perceived  degree  to 
which  male  and  female  university  administrators  use  persuasion 
and  argument  effectively  and  exhibit  strong  convictions  as 
reported  by  the  various  groups,  i.e.,  superordinates,  adminis- 
trators, and  subordinates? 
Construct  5:     Initiation  of  Structure 

Is  there  a  difference  between  the  perceived  degree  to 
which  male  and  female  university  administrators  clearly 
define  their  own  role  and  let  followers  know  what  is  expected 
of  them  as  reported  by  the  groups,  i.e.,  superordinates,  ad- 
ministrators, and  subordinates? 
Construct  6:     Tolerance  of  Freedom 

Is  there  a  difference  between  the  perceived  degree  to 
which  male  and  female  university  administrators  allow  followers 
scope  for  initiative,  decision  and  action  as  reported  by  the 
groups,  i.e.,  superordinates,  administrators,  and  subordinates? 
Construct  7:     Role  Assumption 

Is  there  a  difference  between  the  perceived  degree  to 


which  male  and  female  university  administrators  actively 
exercise  the  leadership  role  rather  than  surrender  leadership 
to  others  as  reported  by  the  group,  i.e.,  superordinates ,  ad- 
ministrators, and  subordinates? 
Construct  8:  Consideration 

Is  there  a  difference  between  the  perceived  degree  to 
which  male  and  female  university  administrators  regard  the 
comfort,  well-being,  status  and  contribution  of  followers  as 
reported  by  the  group,  i.e.,  superordinates,  administrators, 
and  subordinates? 
Construct  9:     Production  Emphasis 

Is  there  a  difference  between  the  perceived  degree  to 
which  male  and  female  university  administrators  apply  pressure 
for  productive  output  as  reported  by  the  groups,  i.e.,  super- 
ordinates, administrators,  and  subordinates? 
Construct  10:     Predictive  Accuracy 

Is  there  a  difference  between  the  perceived  degree  to 
which  male  and  female  university  administrators  exhibit  fore- 
sight and  ability  to  predict  outcomes  accurately  as  reported 
by  the  groups,  i.e.,  superordinates,  administrators,  and  sub- 
ordinates? 

Construct  11:  Integration 

Is  there  a  difference  between  the  perceived  degree  to 
which  male  and  female  university  administrators  maintain  a 
closely-knit  organization  and  resolve  intermember  conflict  as 
reported  by  the  groups,  i.e.,  superordinates,  administrators, 
and  subordinates? 
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Construct  12:     Superior  Orientation 

Is  there  a  difference  between  the  perceived  degree  to 
which  male  and  female  university  administrators  maintain 
cordial  relations  with  superiors,  have  influence  over  them, 
and  are  striving  for  higher  status  as  reported  by  the  groups, 
i.e.,  superordinates ,  administrators,  and  subordinates? 

Each  construct  was  examined  using  Fisher's  exact  test  and 
chi  square  at  the  .05  level  of  significance.     In  addition  to 
the  data  collected  for  examining  differences  between  male  and 
female  administrators  for  each  of  the  stated  constructs,  a 
professional  career  interview  was  conducted  with  each  adminis- 
trator.    The  interviews  were  conducted  in  order  to  provide 
greater  depth  regarding  individual  perceptions  and  careers. 

Delimitations 

The  following  restrictions  were  observed  in  conducting 
the  study: 

1.  The  study  of  leadership  qualities  was  limited  to 
individuals  who  were  currently  employed  at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  1975. 

2.  The  data  collection  was  limited  to  responses  to  the 
leadership  questionnaire  and  the  responses  to  the  personal 
interviews. 

3.  The  scope  of  the  study  was  confined  to  measurable 
leadership  qualities  as  defined  in  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII  and 
personal  observations  concerning  professional  career  patterns. 

4.  The  sex  of  the  superordinates  and  subordinates  was 
not  considered  as  a  factor  in  this  study. 


5.  The  researcher  conducting  the  personal  interviews 
with  the  male  and  female  administrators  was  female. 

6.  The  researcher  conducting  the  personal  interviews 
also  distributed  and  analyzed  the  survey  instrument. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

There  appears  to  be  a  paucity  of  information  providing  a 
basis  for  comparison  of  female  and  male  university  administra- 
tors.    Little  has  been  done  to  seek  out  and  define  the  leader- 
ship performance  in  terms  of  a  female-male  contrast.  The 
recent  emphasis  on  involving  more  women  in  administration 
occasioned  by  legislature,  both  state  and  national,  as  well  as 
societal  influences  requires  that  more  information  about 
perceptions  of  administrative  performance  of  men  and  women 
be  collected  and  analyzed. 

These  responses,  coupled  with  knowledge  of  current 
female  administrators'  backgrounds  and  career  patterns,  should 
reveal  fundamental  information  about  female  administrators  in 
higher  education. 

This  type  of  survey  should  be  able  to  provide  guidelines 
to  those  persons  counseling  future  administrators. 

The  career  patterns  and  performances  which  are  discerned 
could  be  of  benefit  to  those  involved  in  the  hiring  and/or 
promotion  of  females  in  administration.     For  those  women  seek- 
ing higher  management  positions,  a  knowledge  of  other  females' 
performances  could  be  beneficial. 

In  general,  this  study  should  assist  in  the  clarification 
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and  understanding  of  women's  administrative  leader  behavior 
as  compared  to  men's  in  a  university  setting. 

Definition  of  Terms 

University  Administrator:     An  employee  of  the  University 
of  Florida  who  has  faculty  rank  (courtesy  or  appointed)  and 
has  reported  fifty  percent  or  more  time  devoted  to  adminis- 
trative duty.     The  employee  should  have  rank  of  departmental 
chairperson  or  above.     This  includes  institute  directors,  deans, 
associate  deans  and  assistant  deans. 

Leader:     An  individual  who,  on  the  basis  of  his  office  or 
official  status  in  an  organization,  is  placed  in  the  position 
of  being  able  to  influence  the  activities  of  that  organization 
as  it  attempts  to  achieve  its  goals.     In  this  study,  the  leader 
is  identified  as  a  university  administrator. 

Leadership :     The  overt  actions  in  which  a  leader  engages 
in  influencing  organizational  activities. 

Superordinate :     A  person  with  rank  above  the  identified 
administrator.     The  person  to  whom  the  identified  adminis- 
trator reports  organizationally. 

Subordinate :     A  person  with  rank  below  the  identified 
administrator;  is  directly  responsible  to  the  identified 
administrator. 

Procedures 

The  procedures  section  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  part  includes  the  study's  design  and  the  selection  of 
the  sample.     The  second  area  is  an  explanation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  instruments  and  the  data  collection  process.  The 


last  part  deals  with  the  treatment  of  the  data  after  collec- 
tion. 

Design  and  Sample 

Female  administrators.     Female  administrators  were  located 
by  computer  survey  of  the  University  of  Florida  faculty.  The 
computer  program  located  all  female  faculty  members  (courtesy 
or  appointed) ,  with  rank  of  department  chairperson  or  above  and 
time  records  of  fifty  percent  or  more  devoted  to  administrative 
duty.     Nineteen  female  administrators  were  located  by  this 
method.     One  of  the  administrators  served  on  the  dissertation 
committee  for  this  work  and  therefore  was  not  used  in  the  sur- 
vey.    Consequently,  the  actual  number  of  female  administrators 
participating  in  this  study  was  18. 

In  accordance  with  the  "administrator"  definition,  these 
administrators  were  in  mid-management  positions  or  above.  They 
included  institute  directors,  assistant  institute  directors, 
co-ordinators ,  deans,  assistant  deans,  associate  deans,  and  de- 
partment chairpersons. 

Male  administrators.     Male  administrators  were  located 
using  the  same  basic  computer  survey  as  that  for  female  adminis 
trators.     After  the  male  administrators  were  identified,  they 
were  matched  to  the  18  female  administrators  on  the  basis  of 
compatible  degree,  title,  and  faculty  rank.     All  male  adminis- 
trators with  job  descriptions  similar  to  the  18  female  adminis- 
trators were  numbered  and  selected  by  a  simple  random  method. 
Kendall's  (1960)  Table  of  Random  Numbers  was  used. 
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Due  to  the  nature  o£  the  "administrator"  definition, 
these  administrators  were  in  mid-management  positions  or  above 
They  included  institute  directors,  co -ordinators ,  deans, 
assistant  deans,  associate  deans  and  department  chairpersons. 

Superordinates .     The  administrators  were  requested  to 
identify  the  person  who  was  their  direct  superior  or  super- 
ordinate.     One  superordinate  was  identified  for  each  adminis- 
trator.    The  study  identified  the  highest  ranking  female  ad- 
ministrators at  the  University  of  Florida  in  order  to  observe 
them  as  administrators .     All  participating  superordinates  were 
male. 

Subordinates .     The  administrators  were  requested  to 
identify  a  person  directly  responsible  to  them.     This  person 
was  designated  the  subordinate.     One  subordinate  was  identifie 
for  each  administrator.     The  sex  of  the  subordinate  was  not 
considered  as  a  factor  in  this  study.     However,  it  can  be  note 
that  a  majority  of  the  female  administrators'  participating 
subordinates  were  female  and  a  majority  of  the  male  adminis- 
trators' participating  subordinates  were  male. 

The  selection  of  only  one  subordinate  for  each  adminis- 
trator in  the  study  could  bias  the  results  since  the  selection 
was  done  by  the  administrator  being  rated.     However,  the  same 
bias  would  apply  equally  to  all  the  subordinate  respondents. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  about  one-third  of  the  adminis- 
trators studied  actually  had  only  one  subordinate.     A  majority 
of  the  administrators  with  only  one  subordinate  were  female. 
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Instrumentation  and  Data  Collection 

Instrument.     The  instrument  used  in  this  study  was  the 
Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire- -Form  XII  developed 
by  Ralph  Stogdill  (1963).     The  questionnaire  was  designed  to 
obtain  descriptions  o£  leaders,  through  12  dimensions  o£  leader 
behavior.     The  leader  behavior  is  perceived  objectively  in  terms 
o£  the  12  dimensions'  frequency  of  occurrence.     A  copy  of  the 
instrument  is  included  in  Appendix  A. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  instrument,  a  professional  career 
interview  was  conducted  (by  this  researcher)  with  each  adminis- 
trator.    These  interviews  were  employed  to  obtain  information 
on  the  administrators'  career  development,  orientation  and  as- 
pirations.    A  copy  of  the  interview  guide  is  included  in 
Appendix  B. 

The  interview  guide  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
questions  asked  by  Arter  (1972)  in  her  survey  of  female  uni- 
versity administrators  at  state  universities  and  land-grant 
colleges.     The  questions  were  adjusted  to  the  personal  inter- 
view setting. 
Data  Treatment 

L.B.D.Q. --XII  consists  of  100  items  describing  leader 
behavior.     Each  item  is  answered  with  a  forced  choice  format, 
with  one  of  five  possible  responses:     always,  often,  occasion- 
ally, seldom  and  never.     Each  item  receives  a  score  from  five 
to  one.     Each  subscale  score  consists  of  the  sum  of  the  scores 
from  the  items  of  the  subscale. 
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Stogdill  (1970)  concluded  that  subscales  of  the 
L.B.D.Q. --XII  were  differently  related  to  different  dimensions 
of  leader  personality,  member  satisfaction,  and  group  per- 
formance.    His  theoretical  work  was  based  on  the  factors  of 
identifiable  behavior  patterns. 

The  following  12  dimensions  of  leader  behavior  were  de- 
fined in  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII : 

1.  Representation.     The  perceived  degree  to  which  an  » 
individual  speaks  and  acts  as  the  representative  of  the  group. 

2.  Demand  Reconciliation.     The  perceived  degree  to 
which  an  individual  reconciles  conflicting  demands  and  reduces 
disorder  to  the  system. 

3.  Tolerance  for  Uncertainty.  The  perceived  degree  to 
which  an  individual  is  able  to  tolerate  uncertainty  and  post- 
ponement without  anxiety  and  upset. 

4.  Persuasiveness.     The  perceived  degree  to  which  an 
individual  uses  persuasion  and  argument  effectively  and  exhibits 
strong  convictions. 

5.  Initiation  of  Structure.     The  perceived  degree  to 
which  an  individual  clearly  defines  his  own  role  and  lets 
followers  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

6.  Tolerance  of  Freedom.  The  perceived  degree  to  which 
an  individual  allows  followers  scope  for  initiative,  decision, 
and  action. 

7.  Role  Assumption.     The  perceived  degree  to  which  an 
individual  actively  exercises  the  leadership  role  rather  than 
surrender  leadership  to  others. 
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8.  Consideration.     The  perceived  degree  to  which  an 
individual  regards  the  comfort,  well-being,  status,  and  con- 
tribution of  followers. 

9.  Production  Emphasis.     The  perceived  degree  to  which 
an  individual  applies  pressure  for  productive  output. 

10.  Predictive  Accuracy.     The  perceived  degree  to  which 
an  individual  exhibits  foresight  and  ability  to  predict  out- 
comes accurately. 

11.  Integration.     The  perceived  degree  to  which  an  in- 
dividual maintains  a  closely-knit  organization  and  resolves 
intermember  conflict. 

12.  Superior  Orientation.     The  perceived  degree  to  which 
an  individual  maintains  cordial  relations  with  superiors;  has 
influence  over  them,  and  is  striving  for  higher  status. 

A  letter  authorizing  the  use  of  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII  in  the 
study  is  included  in  Appendix  C. 
Validity 

In  Stogdill's  (1970)  Review  of  Research  on  the 

L.B.D.Q. --XII,  he  explained  the  test  of  validity  given. 

In  order  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
subscales  of  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII ,  Stogdill 
(1969)  with  the  assistance  of  a  playwright, 
wrote  a  scenario  for  each  of  the  subscales. 
The  items  in  a  subscale  were  used  as  a  basis 
for  writing  the  scenario  for  that  pattern 
of  behavior.     Experienced  actors  played  the 
role  of  supervisor  and  workers.     Each  role 
was  played  by  two  different  actors.  Motion 
pictures  were  made  of  the  role  performance. 
Observers  used  L.B.D.Q. --XI I  to  describe 
the  behavior  of  the  supervisor.     No  sig- 
nificant difference  was  found  between  two 
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different  actors  playing  the  same  role. 
However,  the  actors  playing  a  given  role 
were  described  significantly  higher  in 
that  role  than  in  other  roles.     Since  each 
role  was  designed  to  portray  the  behaviors 
represented  by  the  items  in  its  respective 
subscale,  and  since  the  same  items  were  used 
by  the  observers  to  describe  the  playing  of 
the  role,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the 
scales  measure  what  they  are  purported  to 
measure  (p .  5) . 

Reliability 

A  modified  Kuder-Richardson  formula  was  used  to  determine 
the  reliability  of  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII ,     Each  item  was  correlated 
with  the  remainder  of  the  items  in  the  subscale.     The  resulting 
reliability  coefficients  ranged  from  .54  to  .87  for  nine 
different  groups  of  leaders,  indicative  of  sufficient  reli- 
ability for  use  in  this  study  (Stogdill,  1963). 
Administration 

The  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire- -Form  XII 
can  be  used  by  a  leader  to  describe  his  own  behavior,  or  by 
the  leader's  associates  to  describe  a  given  leader. 

The  L.B.D.Q. --XII   (Appendix  A)  was  administered  to  each 
identified  administrator,  the  administrator's  superordinate , 
and  a  subordinate  of  the  administrator.     The  administrator 
was  interviewed  using  the  professional  career  interview  guide 
(Appendix  B) . 
Method  of  Securing  Data 

Initial  contact  with  the  administrators  was  made  by 
telephone  (by  this  researcher)  when  interview  appointments 
were  scheduled.     Following  the  interviews,  administrators  were 
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requested  to  complete  the  L . B . D . Q .  - -XI I .     Copies  o£  the  survey- 
were  left  with  the  administrators.     Administrators  were  also 
requested  to  identify  one  of  their  superordinates  and  one  of 
their  subordinates.     Identified  superordinates  and  subordinates 
were  contacted  in  person,  in  their  offices,  and  requested  to 
participate  in  the  study.     A  copy  of  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII  was  left 
with  each  superordinate  and  subordinate.  ' 

Instructions  for  completing  the  survey  were  placed  on  the 
first  page  of  the  instrument  (Appendix  A).  The  instrument  re- 
quired 30  minutes  to  complete. 

Confidentiality  was  promoted  with  each  subject  asked  to 
return  his/her  survey  directly  to  the  researcher. 

A  series  of  follow-up  contacts  were  made  with  those  ad- 
ministrators, superordinates,  and  subordinates  who  were  slow 
in  returning  their  surveys. 
Method  of  Statistical  Analysis 

The  data  received  from  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII  were  analyzed, 
using  several  techniques  and  processes.     Responses  were  treated 
in  six  categories: 

1.  Female  administrator's  self -evaluation. 

2.  Female  administrator's  superordinate ' s  evaluation. 

3.  Female  administrator's  subordinate's  evaluation. 

4.  Male  administrator's  self -evaluation. 

5.  Male  administrator's  superordinate ' s  evaluation. 

6.  Male  administrator's  subordinate's  evaluation. 
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The  University  of  Florida  Computer  Center  services  were 
employed  to  analyze  the  data  for  each  group:     superordinates , 
subordinates  and  administrators.     The  computer  test  was  run 
after  the  results  for  each  participant  were  scored.  Hollerith 
cards  were  key  punched  for  each  participant.     Each  card  was 
punched  with  the  score  for  each  test  item,  sex,  and  group  of 
the  respondent. 

The  cards  were  coded  and  classified  in  order  to  assess 
the  following: 

Superordinates- -superordinates '  perceptions  of  male 
administrators,  and  superordinates'  perceptions  of  female 
administrators; 

Administrators  - -males '  perceptions  of  their  own  leader 
behavior,  and  females'  perceptions  of  their  own  behavior; 

Subordinates- -subordinates '  perceptions  of  male  adminis- 
trators, and  subordinates'  perceptions  of  female  administrators. 

This  procedure  was  done  in  order  to  determine  if  the  three 
groups  perceived  the  leader  behavior  of  male  and  female  adminis- 
trators differently.     If  differences  existed,  methods  were  used 
to  determine  in  which  dimensions  of  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII  such 
differences  occurred. 
Testable  Questions 

In  order  to  answer  the  questions  of  how  the  male  and  female 
administrators  were  perceived,  a  Fisher's  exact  test  and  chi 
square  were  run  at  the  .05  level  of  significance  using  data 
from  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII  for  each  construct.     Each  question  was 
asked  in  regard  to  the  respondents'  groups  - -subordinates , 
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superordinates  and  administrators. 

Two  computer  programs  were  run,  using  the  Statistical 
Package  for  the  Social  Services - -Version  6.00.      The  first 
computer  analysis  was  used  to  identify  the  mean  scores  of  all 
the  administrators  on  each  of  the  twelve  constructs.  Adminis- 
trators were  assigned  to  category  1  or  category  2  as  follows: 
Category  1  contained  all  scores  equal  to  the  mean  or  higher. 
Category  2  contained  all  scores  below  the  mean.     Male  and  female 
administrators  were  compared  by  group  and  tests  of  statistical 
significance  for  differences  were  performed  by  use  of  chi  square 
and  Fisher's  exact  test  in  the  second  computer  analysis.  The 
comparison  was  based  on  a  2  x  2  test  using  male  administrators - 
female  administrators  and  category  1  -  category  2. 

A  personal  interview  was  held  with  each  male  and  female 
administrator  in  the  sample.     The  professional  career  inter- 
view guide  (Appendix  B)  was  used  as  a  basic  format  for  each 
interview.     Descriptive  information  from  each  interview  was 
compiled  and  reviewed.     Patterns  and  trends  were  ret'ognized 
in  relation  to  the  administrators'  sex. 

Summary 

This  study's  sample  population  was  composed  of  18  female 
administrators  and  an  equal  sample  of  male  administrators  at 
the  University  of  Florida.     The  total  population  included  the 
identified  administrators,  their  superordinates,  and  their 
specified  subordinates. 
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The  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire- -Form  XII, 
developed  by  Ralph  Stogdill  was  the  instrument  used  to  assess 
perception  of  leader  behavior.     For  this  research  study,  leader 
behavior  was  measured  in  terms  of  perceptions  by  the  adminis- 
trators, superordinates ,  and  subordinates.     The  validity  and 
reliability  of  this  instrument  was  established  by  Ralph  Stogdill 
through  the  Ohio  State  Leadership  Study  group. 

A  professional  career  interview  guide  was  developed  to 
direct  questions  to  the  male  and  female  administrators.  The 
administrators  participated  in  open  ended  interviews  concerning 
their  careers.     Information  gained  was  used  to  compare  the  ad- 
ministrators on  the  basis  of  sex. 

The  data  for  each  of  the  12  constructs  of  the  L.B .D.Q. -  - 
XII  were  separated  by  sex  of  the  administrator  and  group- - 
administrators,  superordinates  and  subordinates.     They  were 
then  subjected  to  chi  square  and  Fisher's  exact  test  to  de- 
termine if  there  were  any  differences  between  sex  and  group 
categories  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 


CHAPTER  II 
SELECTED  REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  review  research 
literature  relevant  to  the  study  of  male  and  female  university- 
administrators.     This  study  focuses  on  leadership  behavior  of 
university  administrators.     However,  a  review  of  females  in- 
volved in  all  levels  of  education  administration  is  pertinent 
to  the  major  theme  of  the  study.     The  review  will  include  a 
synopsis  of  literature  dealing  with  females  in  all  levels  of 
educational  administration.     The  chapter  contains  three  sections 
entitled:     Leadership  Behavior,  Females  in  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Administration,  and  Females  in  Higher 
Education  Administration. 

Leadership  Behavior 

Recent  leadership  theories  are  reviewed  in  light  of 
the  leadership  theme  in  this  study.     There  appear  to  be  six 
categories  of  leadership  theories.     This  specific  research 
effort  is  aligned  with  the  "interaction-expectation"  theories. 
Literature  covering  the  other  five  types  of  leadership  will 
only  be  briefly  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
Environmental  Theories 

Murphy  (1941)  contended  that  leadership  qualities  are  not 
a  factor  of  the  individual,  but  a  function  of  the  occasion. 
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The  leader  evaluates  a  situation  and  is  the  instrumental 
factor  through  which  a  solution  is  achieved. 

The  cultural  setting  is  the  controlling  factor  according 
to  Schneider  (1937) .     He  found  that  great  military  leaders  in 
England  emerged  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  conflicts. 
Great  Man  Theories 

Dowd  (1936)  concluded  that  individuals  possess  different 
degrees  of  intelligence,  energy,  and  moral  force,  therefore, 
a  superior  few  will  inevitably  emerge  as  leaders. 

Bernard  (1926)  advanced  similar  conclusions  in  his  study 
of  social  psychology.     He  maintained  that  leadership  can  be 
explained  in  terms  of  traits  of  personality  and  character. 
Thus,  trait  theories  could  be  used  to  explain  leadership. 
Personal-Situational  Theories 

A  combination  of  the  two  theories  previously  mentioned 
provides  another  method  for  describing  and  studying  leader- 
ship. Case  (1933)  suggested  that  leadership  is  produced  by 
three  factors:  (1)  the  personality  traits  of  the  leader, 
(2)  the  nature  of  the  group  and  of  its  members,  and  (3)  the 
event  (change  or  problem)  confronting  the  group. 

Gibb  (1954)  maintained  that  when  group  formation  and 
interaction  takes  place  leadership  is  a  natural  interactional 
phenomenon. 

Bennis  (1966)  dealt  with  five  considerations  when 
developing  leadership  theory:     (1)   impersonal  bureaucracy  and 
rationality  of  measures,   (2)  informal  organization  and 
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interpersonal  relations,   (3)  benevolent  autocracy  that  gets 
results  because  it  structures  the  relationship  between 
superiors  and  subordinates,   (4)  job  enlargement  and  employee- 
centered  supervision  that  permits  individual  self-actualization, 
and  (5)  participation  management  and  joint  consultation  that 
allow  integration  of  individual  and  organizational  goals. 

Cattell  (1951)   suggested  that  leadership  represents  a 
dynamic  interaction  between  the  goals  of  the  leader  and  the 
goals  and  needs  of  the  followers.     It  functions  to  help  the 
group  decide  upon  a  goal  and  to  help  the  group  find  the  means 
to  a  goal. 
Humanistic  Theories 

The  development  of  effective  and  cohesive  organizations 
was  a  major  concern  of  Argyris  and  McGregor. 

Argyris  (1964)  saw  a  basic  conflict  between  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  individual.     He  stated  that  it  is  the  individual's 
character  to  be  self -directive  and  to  seek  fulfillment  through 
exercising  initiative  and  responsibility.     It  is  a  tendency  of 
organizations  to  structure  member  roles  and  to  control  per- 
formance in  the  interest  of  achieving  specified  objectives. 
An  organization  which  can  balance  the  followers'  creative 
contributions  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  their  needs  for  growth 
and  self-expression  will  be  the  most  effective. 

McGregor  (1966)  perceived  leadership  on  the  basis  of  two 
organizational  types- -Theory  X  and  Theory  Y.     Theory  X  attempts 
to  direct  and  motivate  people  on  the  assumption  that  people  are 
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passive  and  resistant  to  organizational  needs.     Theory  Y 
presumes  that  people  already  possess  motivation  and  desire 
for  responsibility  and  therefore  attempts  to  arrange  organiza- 
tion conditions  in  order  to  make  possible  fulfillment  of  their 
needs  while  directing  their  efforts  to  achieve  organizational 
objectives. 

Likert  (1967)  observed  that  leadership  is  based  on  inter- 
action.    The  leader  builds  group  cohesiveness  and  motivation 
for  productivity  by  providing  freedom  for  responsible  decision 
making  and  exercise  of  initiative. 
Exchange  Theories 

Jacobs  (1971)  conceptualized  leadership  in  terms  of  a 
social  exchange  theory.     It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
group  provides  status  and  esteem  satisfaction  to  the  leader  in 
exchange  for  his  contributions  to  goal  attainment.  Leadership 
implies  an  equitable  exchange  relationship  between  leader  and 
followers.     Acknowledgement  of  role  obligations  allows  each 
party  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  others  on  an  equitable 
basis . 

Interaction-Expectation  Theories 

Homans '   (1950)  theory  of  the  leadership  role  is  based  on 
three  variables:     action,  interaction  and  sentiments.  Leader- 
ship is  defined  in  terms  of  the  organization  of  interaction. 
The  greater  the  frequency  of  interaction  and  participation  be- 
tween members,  the  greater  the  mutual  liking  and  clarity  of 
group  norms.     The  higher  the  rank  of  a  person  within  the  group, 
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the  wider  the  interaction,  the  more  likely  his  activities 
conform  to  group  norms,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  group 
members  for  whom  he  originates  interactions. 

When  group  tasks  are  dependently  related  to  one  another 
and  to  a  solution  of  a  common  problem,  leadership  arises 
according  to  Hemphill  (1955)  . 

This  type  of  theory  was  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
Stogdill's  (1959)  expectancy-reinforcement  theory  of  role 
attainment.     According  to  Stogdill,  as  group  members  interact, 
their  roles  are  defined  by  mutually  confirmed  expectations 
relative  to  the  performances  and  interactions.     As  each  in- 
dividual interacts,  he  is  judged  by  the  contributions  he  makes 
to  the  group.     The  initiation  and  maintenance  of  structure 
defines  the  level  of  interaction  and  expectation.     In  the  pre- 
distinguished  leadership  positions  the  leader  is  expected  to 
play  a  role  that  differs  from  the  roles  of  other  group  members. 

This  expectancy  reinforcement  model  appears  to  be  applicable 
to  the  study  of  university  administrators.     Stogdill's  research 
has  yielded  several  leadership  surveys.     One  form,  Leader 
Behavior  Description  Questionnaire- -Form  XII,  will  be  used  in 
this  study.     The  leader  behavior  approach  has  been  used  pre- 
viously in  a  variety  of  manners  for  the  study  of  school  adminis- 
tration. 

For  example,  Halpin  (1956)  studied  50  Ohio  school  super- 
intendents to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  superin- 
tendent's own  perception  of  how  he  or  she  behaved  on  the  Leader 
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Behavior  Description  Questionnaire  as  compared  with  the 
school  board  and  staff  perceptions. 

Brown  (1966)  focused  on  the  leader  behavior  of  170 
principals  in  Alberta,  Canada.     Using  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII ,  the 
findings  indicated  that:     (1)  teachers'  estimates  of  the 
school's  performance  was  not  sensitive  to  the  perception  of 
leadership  in  the  school,   (2)  teacher  satisfaction  was  sensitive 
to  the  perception  of  the  school  leadership,  and  (3)  conficence 
in  the  principal  was  related  to  the  school  leadership. 

Jacobs  (1965)  compared  "high"  and  "low"  innovating 
principals  using  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII.     He  found  that  the  high 
innovating  principals  received  higher  ratings  on  six  dimensions 
of  leader  behavior:     Initiating  Structure,  Predictive  Accuracy, 
Representation,  Integration,  Persuasion,  and  Consideration. 

Additional  literature  addressing  leadership  theories 
which  are  relevant  to  this  study  will  be  briefly  discussed  be- 
fore the  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Kimbrough  (1968)  wrote  that  leadership  must  involve  more 
than  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  leader.     He  suggested 
that  the  leadership  role  is  either  enhanced  or  suffers  depend- 
ing on  how  it  is  valued  by  members  of  the  system.     This  per- 
ception is  seen  as  an  important  facet  in  the  value  differ- 
entiation of  leader  behavior. 

Halpin  (1966)  contended  that  what  the  leader  does  and  how 
he  does  it  as  perceived  by  others  who  work  with  the  leader  is 
the  nucleus  of  leader  behavior.     Evaluation  of  leader  behavior 
can  be  made  in  terms  of  the  individual,  the  group,  or  both. 
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According  to  Owens  (1970) ,  the  study  of  leadership  should 
examine  and  measure  the  performance  of  the  leader  rather  than 
human  traits  or  other  phenomena.     The  focus  should  be  on  ob- 
served behavior.     In  other  words,  researchers  should  give 
attention  to  what  has  happened  or  appears  to  be  happening 
rather  than  on  finding  the  cause  of  observed  behavior. 

Females  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Administration 

As  previously  mentioned,  there  is  a  paucity  of  research 
dealing  with  females  as  education  administrators.  Numerous 
pages  could  be  filled  with  publications  on  education  adminis- 
tration and  higher  education  which  fail  to  mention  the  particu 
lar  role  and  scope  of  female  participation.     At  the  same  time, 
there  is  current  literature  pertaining  to  women  in  higher 
education  which  says  little,  if  anything,  about  the  administra 
tive  realm. 

A  recent  Change  publication,  Women  on  Campus  (1974) , 
offers  sixteen  articles,  none  of  which  discuss  the  female  as 
an  administrator  nor  a  potential  administrator. 

The  Carnegie  Commission:     Opportunities  for  Women  in 
Higher  Education  (1973)  appears  to  be  a  thorough  investigation 
Yet  a  discussion  of  female  administrators  is  limited  to  one 
page  dealing  with  the  decline  in  the  number  of  women  holding 
administrative  positions  in  coeducational  institutions.  The 
Commission  suggests  that  women  are  so  rarely  represented  in 
top  administrative  positions  as  to  be  practically  nonexistent. 
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Data  provided  reinforce  this  analysis.     Females  were  found 
to  be  a  low  percentage  of  academic  administrators  in  454 
institutions  surveyed. 

This  type  of  information  partially  explains  why  such  a 
dearth  of  research  exists - -there  are  few  female  administrators 
in  higher  education.     However-  studies  of  females  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  are  also  few  in  number.     Studies  from 
that  area  seem  particularly  pertinent  here. 

Taylor's  (1971)  survey  found  women  constitute  67%  of  the 
total  elementary  and  secondary  teaching  force,  while  971  of 
secondary  principals  and  more  than  99%  of  the  superintendents 
are  men.     The  percentage  of  women  elementary  principals  (211) 
is  actually  lower  today  than  it  was  in  past  decades. 

Taylor  also  showed  that  all  other  things  being  equal, 
superintendents  (male)  were  not  likely  to  hire  women  as 
administrators.     She  concluded  that  the  only  factor  which 
appeared  to  have  any  significance  on  the  hiring  process  was 
that  of  sex.     The  other  variables - -age ,  type  of  position, 
length  of  experience,  size  of  school  district- -did  not  have  any 
valid  correlation  with  the  hiring  process. 

Hemphill,  Griffiths,  and  Frederiksen  (1962)  found  that 
male  principals  were  preferred  by  boards  of  education,  although 
they  did  not  demonstrate  superior  performance.     The  study 
concluded  that  women  tend  to  score  higher  than  men  in  ability 
to  work  with  teachers  and  outsiders,  were  more  concerned  with 
objectives,  possessed  greater  knowledge  of  teaching  techniques. 
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and  were  able  to  gain  positive  reactions  from  teachers  and 
superiors . 

A  University  of  Florida-Kellogg  leadership  study  team 
(Grobman  and  Hines,  1966)  attempted  to  identify  and  clarify 
good  and  poor  principal  behavior.     The  team  concluded  that 
women  were  more  democratic  than  men  and  outscored  them  in 
using  effective  administrative  practices. 

Morsink  (1966)  studied  leader  behavior  of  men  and  women 
secondary  principals.     She  discovered  that  men  had  more 
tolerance  for  freedom.     Women  scored  better  in  being  persuasive 
in  argument,  emphasizing  production,  speaking  and  acting  as 
a  representative  of  the  group,  maintaining  cordial  relations 
with  superiors  in  exerting  influence  and  striving  for  higher 
status. 

Gross  and  Trask  (1964)  conducted  part  of  a  National 
Principalship  Study  on  the  difference  between  men  and  women 
elementary  principals.     They  found  that  women  principals  gave 
greater  importance  to  the  differences  between  individual 
students,  placed  more  emphasis  on  the  detection  and  assisting 
of  delinquency-prone  pupils  in  their  schools  and  generally  were 
more  concerned  for  the  students  in  their  schools.     No  differences 
between  the  sexes  were  found  to  exist  in  the  importance  they 
attributed  to  the  academic  performance  of  pupils  or  in  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  discipline  of  pupils.     Women  principals 
were  more  likely  to  require  teachers  to  conform  to  their  stan- 
dards.    No  difference  was  found  between  the  sexes  in  the  amount 
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of  support  given  to  a  teacher  in  a  conflict  with  a  pupil  or 
in  the  extent  to  which  parents  were  involved  in  school 
activities.     The  sex  of  the  principal  was  not  related  to  the 
morale  of  the  teachers  in  the  school. 

Hoyle  (1967)   in  a  Texas  study  found  that  women  principals 
were  more  often  aware  of  the  problems  facing  their  teachers 
than  were  male  principals.     No  difference  was  found  between 
the  sexes  in  terms  of  involving  teachers  in  decision  making 
or  encouraging  teacher  initiative. 

A  study  of  New  York  State  administrators  (Mann,  1971) 
categorized  principals  as  delegates,  trustees,  or  politicos. 
A  delegate  was  considered  a  principal  who  was  guided  by 
citizen  preferences  even  at  the  expense  of  his/her  own  judg- 
ment.    A  trustee  was  a  principal  whose  decisions  were  usually 
based  on  his  own  values  even  if  they  conflicted  with  the 
community  sentiment.     A  politico  principal  was  one  who  borrowe 
from  both  trustee  and  delegate  as  aictated  by  the  situation,  ' 
but  who  had  some  internally  consistent  reason  for  doing  so. 
Women  were  most  likely  to  be  delegates.     Proportionately  fewer 
women  were  trustees  and  no  women  were  politicos. 

Longstreth  (1973)  analyzed  the  perceptions  of  leadership 
behavior  of  male  and  female  principals  in  Florida.     In  a  test 
of  twelve  leadership  dimensions,  differences  between  the  sexes 
were  found  as  follows:  ■  —    ■  - 

1.      Female  principals  perceived  themselves  as  regarding 
the  comfort,  well-being,  status  and  contribution  of  their 
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staffs  to  a  significantly  higher  degree  than  did  the  male 
principals . 

2.  Male  staff  perceived  male  and  female  principals 

as  applying  a  higher  degree  of  pressure  for  production  output 
than  did  female  staff. 

3.  Male  and  female  staff  perceived  female  principals 
as  speaking  and  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  staff  to 
a  significantly  higher  degree  than  male  principals. 

4.  Males  perceived  female  principals  as  either  "sub- 
ordinate centered"  or  "boss  centered"  and  male  principals  as 
"boss  centered."    Females  perceived  female  principals  as 
"subordinate  centered"  and  male  principals  as  "boss  centered." 
(Longstreth,  1973,  page  96) 

In  measures  of  significant  difference,  however,  Longstreth 
concluded  that  a  principal's  sex  is  not  a  significant  factor 
in  overall  leader  behavior. 

A  position  paper  prepared  by  the  Recruitment  Leadership 
and  Training  Institute  (1974)  summarized  the  status  of  women 
in  public  educational  administrative  positions.     It  cited  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  administrative  positions  and  urged 
that  continued  research  and  discussion  be  done  in  an  effort 
to  identify  areas  for  innovation  and  change. 

Females  in  Higher  Education  Administration 
The  majority  of  research  in  this  area  has  been  done  in 
the  form  of  doctoral  dissertations.     These  studies,  along  with 
additional  research  directly  related  to  female  administrators 
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in  higher  education,  are  reported  on  in  this  section  of  the 
literature  review. 

In  1961,  Kaufman  conducted  a  study  to  determine  the 
status  of  women  in  higher  education  in  selected  institutions 
in  the  United  States.     The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify 
and  analyze  employment  practices  in  appointing  women  to  admin- 
istrative positions.     Kaufman  hypothesized  that  sex  would  be 
the  determining  factor  in  making  administrative  appointments 
when  all  other  variables  were  equal. 

Among  the  findings  of  the  investigation,  Kaufman  dis- 
covered that:     (1)  there  was  an  incongruence  between  theory 
and  practice  in  regard  to  sex  when  making  administrative 
appointments,   (2)  in  the  institutions  surveyed,  the  proportion 
of  women  administrators  was  small,   (3)  women  were  appointed  to 
positions  considered  typically  female  positions,   (4)  previous 
experience  and  education  were  of  prime  importance  in  preparing 
women  administrators,   (5)  there  was  a  lack  of  qualified  women 
available  to  appoint  to  administrative  positions,  and  (6)  when 
equally  qualified,  the  men  generally  advanced  more  readily. 

Gardner  (1966)  conducted  a  survey  to  determine  career 
patterns  of  women  administrators  in  Illinois.     The  study  was 
an  attempt  to  provide  useful  information  to  women  interested 
in  administrative  careers  in  higher  education.     Gardner's  sub- 
jects were  classified  in  four  administrative  areas:  head 
librarians,  deans  of  women,  registrars,  and  other  deans  (a 
miscellaneous  category) . 
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For  all  respondents  in  general,  Gardner  found  that: 
(1)  prior  to  holding  their  present  administrative  position,  48% 
o£  the  women  had  been  assistants  to  the  chief  administrators  in 
their  respective  areas;   (2)  one  half  of  the  respondents  in- 
dicated that  they  had  begun  their  administrative  careers  within 
the  range  of  ages  26  through  35;  and  (3)  over  one  half  had  not 
been  assisted  in  obtaining  their  positions. 

Gardner  found  that  women  administrators  tended  to  be  pro- 
moted to  such  positions  from  office  staff  and  teaching  posi- 
tions.    Since  the  majority  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
few  courses  were  of  particular  help  to  them  in  their  careers, 
Gardner  deduced  that  the  respondents  had  not  been  trained  for 
administrative  positions.     She  recommended  further  studies  to 
be  made  to  determine  helpful  courses  of  study  for  women  admin- 
istrators. 

Simpson  C1970)  conducted  a  study  of  six  colleges  in 
Pennsylvania  to  determine  whether  those  persons  responsible 
for  employing  faculty  and  administrators  would  express  a 
preference  for  male  candidates.     Additionally,  he  sought  to 
determine  whether  those  responsible  for  making  academic  appoint- 
ments who  repeatedly  excluded  female  candidates  would  relegate 
women  to  lesser  positions. 

Simpson's  research  instrument  utilized  brief  descriptive 
resumes  of  fourteen  individuals  paired  as  candidates  for 
theoretical  administrative  positions.     The  results  of  the  survey 
indicated  that  those  responsible  for  employing  faculty  and 
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administrators  did  show  discrimination  against  female  candi- 
dates when  considering  equally  qualified  male  and  female  can- 
didates. 

Harris'  research  (1970)  evolved  from  testimony  before  the 
Special  House  Subcommittee  on  Education  in  1970.     She  found 
women  faculty  tended  to  be  excluded  from  positions  in  prestigious 
universities.     Women  were  generally  in  the  lower  professional 
ranks,  finding  it  difficult  to  rise  to  the  rank  of  full  pro- 
fessor. 

The  study  also  showed  that  women  administrators  were 
scarce  in  number  and  generally  held  appointments  in  areas  tra- 
ditionally considered  female.     At  the  same  time  a  number  of 
women  with  qualifications  equal  to  many  directors  were  appointed 
as  assistant  directors  doing  the  same  work  and  for  less  financial 
renumeration. 

Although  inequities  do  exist,  Harris  concluded  it  is  most 
difficult  to  determine  between  de  facto  and  de  jure  sexual 
discrimination. 

An  attempt  to  define  the  attitudes  of  women  in  administra- 
tive positions  as  reflected  by  their  involvement  on  campus  and 
to  create  an  awareness  of  discrimination  where  it  might  exist 
was  the  purpose  of  an  American  Association  of  University  Women 
survey  to  which  454  member  institutions  responded  (Oltman,  1970) . 

The  major  findings  of  the  study  indicated  that  (1)  although 
their  promotional  policies  were  the  same  for  men  and  women,  34 
educational  institutions  had  no  women  department  heads  and  the 
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mean  number  of  women  department  heads  in  all  institutions  was 
less  than  three,   (2)  although  92%  indicated  their  institutions 
included  women  in  upper  level  administrative  positions,  women 
were  seldom  employed  in  positions  which  involved  critical  de- 
cision making,  nor  were  women  actively  recruited  to  upper  level 
positions,   (3)  women  were  generally  found  in  positions  which  . 
involved  minor  policy  making  decisions  at  the  middle  management 
level  or  were  in  positions  typically  considered  female,  and  (4) 
greater  opportunities  for  women  were  found  in  the  administration 
of  women's  colleges. 

In  an  article  about  women  in  higher  education  administra- 
tion, Carroll  (1972)  expressed  concern  for  the  lack  of  women 
in  upper  level  administrative  positions  in  coeducational  colleges 
and  universities.     No  longer  can  women  claim  the  position  of 
dean  of  women.     In  many  institutions  this  position  has  been 
eliminated  with  the  creation  of  the  dean  of  students'  position  to 
which  a  man  has  generally  been  appointed. 

Carroll  hypothesized  that  there  were  three  reasons  for 
the  scarcity  of  women  administrators  in  higher  education:  (1) 
women  tended  not  to  seek  administrative  positions,   (2)  when 
administrators  vacated  positions  they  do  not  recommend  women 
for  their  positions,  and  (3)  women  are  not  sought  for  adminis- 
trative positions  by  those  individuals  responsible  for  selecting 
administrators . 

Noll  (1973)  investigated  the  opinions  of  policy  making 
officials  towards  the  hiring  of  women  administrators,  in  public, 
two-year  educational  institutions.     The  study  found  no 
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relationship  between  female  policy  makers  and  the  number  of 
female  top-level  administrators.     Both  male  and  female  can- 
didates were  expected  to  possess  the  same  personal  character- 
istics of  primary  importance- -ability  and  professional  ex- 
perience.    Emotional  stability  was  considered  the  third  most 
important  characteristic  for  females,  whereas  organizational 
ability  rated  number  three  for  the  males.     The  majority  of 
policy-making  officials  in  the  two-year  institutions  surveyed 
would  be  willing  to  recommend  a  female  for  a  top-level  adminis- 
trative position  in  their  own  district/ institution. 

Fecher  (1972)  studied  the  career  patterns  of  the  650 
women  administrators  in  positions  not  typically  held  by  women 
in  public  coeducational  institutions  listed  in  the  Education 
Directory  1970-71:     Higher  Education,  other  than  deans  of 
women,  deans  of  schools  of  nursing,  deans  of  schools  of  home 
economics  and  librarians. 

Among  the  major  findings  were  the  following:     (1)  a 
large  percentage  of  the  females  reported  that  they  served  on 
policy  making  committees  but  that  they  had  little  influence 
on  policy  decisions;   (2)  women  administrators  in  higher  education 
in  positions  not  traditionally  held  by  women  suffered  the  same 
restrictions  on  sex  and  employment  that  are  apparent  throughout 
society;   (3)  the  field  of  student  personnel  services  appeared  to 
have  offered  greater  employment  opportunities  for  women  adminis- 
trators in  higher  education  than  other  areas  in  the  administra- 
tion of  higher  education;   (4)  women  administrators  felt  that 
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being  married  was  neither  a  disadvantage  nor  an  advantage  as 
an  administrator;   (5)  most  females  in  administration  accepted 
new  positions  within  the  same  institution  rather  than  seeking 
new  positions  elsewhere. 

The  Pfiffner  (197  2)  study  attempted  to  determine  some  - 
characteristics  that  women  in  the  highest  three  levels  of 
administration  in  the  California  public  community  colleges  had 
in  common.     This  research  effort  concluded  that  most  women 
administrators  did  not  feel  they  were  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  being  a  woman  administrator.     The  five  personal 
characteristics  which  women  felt  were  most  important  for  a  top- 
level  administrative  career  were:     (1)  the  ability  to  work  with 
others,   (2)  a  strong  personal  value  system,   (3)  fairness  and 
objectivity,   (4)  sensitivity  toward  people  and  (5)  a  sense  of 
humor  and  humility. 

It  is  reported  in  the  study  that  few  women  became  academic 
administrators  for  two  main  reasons.     First,  the  sex-role 
women  learned  to  play  did  not  include  this  occupation  as  an 
option.     Second,  the  discriminatory  attitude  exhibited  by  both 
men  and  women  toward  women  becoming  administrators  precluded 
their  doing  so.     In  order  to  develop  a  larger  number  of  women 
leaders,  Pfiffner  urged  that  some  attitude  changes  by  society 
toward  the  development  of  each  human  being's  potential  be  made. 
She  also  suggested  that  pressure  from  various  sources,  especially 
legal  and  economic  pressures  related  to  the  provisions  under 
government  contracts,  would  enable  more  women  to  become  involved 
in  administration. 
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Arter  (1972)  surveyed  the  role  of  women  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  state  universities  and  land-grant  colleges.     In  the 
investigation  it  was  found  that  over  one  half  of  the  state 
universities  and  land-grant  colleges  did  not  have  women  in  top- 
level  administrative  positions.     Over  half  of  the  institutions 
queried  did  not  appoint  women  to  administrative  posts  in  the  last 
five-years  prior  to  the  study.     Over  one  third  of  the  institu- 
tions did  not  consider  women  for  administrative  posts  during  the 
last  five  year  period.     Ninety-three  percent  of  the  institutions 
surveyed  stated  that  they  would  consider  qualified  women  for 
top-level  administrative  posts. 

A  profile  of  the  women  administrators  surveyed  showed  them 
to  have  prime  responsibility  for  personnel  and  academic  pro- 
grams; confidence  and  authority  to  make  decisions;  responsible 
to  administrators  other  than  the  governing  board,  chancellor, 
president,  or  vice-president;  personally  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  policy,  delegating  authority,  overseeing  implementation, 
and  transmitting  decisions. 

The  women  administrators  studied  planned  to  remain  in 
administration.  Service,  dedication,  and  challenge  ranked 
highest  as  their  reasons  for  working. 

LaPuma  (1972)  examined  the  literature  of  higher  education 
in  order  to  determine  the  attitudes  toward  the  employment  of 
women  in  higher  education.     The  study  was  concerned  with 
selected  books  that  dealt  with  personnel  policies  and  practices 
relative  to  higher  education,  published  or  reprinted  between 
1960  and  1970. 
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Research  revealed  that  discriminatory  attitudes  towards 
women  faculty  members  and  administrators  declined  during  the 
decade  of  the  sixties.     However,  respondents  stated  that  women 
were  less  qualified  and  less  committed  to  an  academic  career. 
At  the  same  time,  the  literature  suggested  that  colleges  and 
universities  do  not  provide  women  with  the  same  opportunities 
they  grant  men.     The  research  seemed  to  illustrate  that  sex 
is  a  determinate  in  the  academic  marketplace. 

Summary 

Very  little  research  is  available  concerning  females  in 
education  administration.     Comparisons  of  male  and  female 
administrators  are  particularly  scarce.     Studies,  of  any 
nature,  of  female  administrators  in  higher  education  are  also 
few. 

Fundamental  to  this  lack  of  research  is  a  dearth  of 
female  administrators.     According  to  recent  surveys,  there  is 
a  low  percentage  of  female  administrators  at  every  level  of 
education.     Higher  education  seems  to  display  the  lowest  number 
of  female  administrators. 

Research  to  date  has  indicated  certain  differences  between 
male  and  female  elementary-secondary  school  administrators. 
Yet,  overwhelming  differences  in  leadership  effectiveness  were 
difficult  to  demonstrate.     While  some  variations  in  the  leader- 
ship function  could  be  correlated  with  sex,  overall  performance 
of  males  and  females  was  similar. 
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Females  in  higher  education  administration  are  found 
clustered  in  the  mid-management  levels  or  below.  Recent 
researchers  have  found  that  it  remains  difficult  for  women 
to  be  employed  as  administrators.     Those  who  are  administrators 
are  expected  to  possess  the  same  leadership  and  personal 
qualities  as  their  male  counterparts.     Yet  few  are  in  decision 
making  positions. 

With  affirmative  action  programs  in  progress,  discrimina- 
tion should  be  declining.     It  appears  that  an  understanding  of 
females  in  higher  education  administration  is  vital.  The 
literature  reviewed  here  reveals  that  further  study  is  necessary 
to  this  aspect  of  higher  education  administration. 

Recent  legislation  and  current  studies  that  have  been 
completed  emphasize  the  urgency  to  place  women  in  leadership 
positions.     This  acknowledgement  clearly  applies  to  higher 
education  as  well  as  to  other  realms.     Such  declarations  make 
it  imperative  that  research  be  expanded. 


CHAPTER  III 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SAMPLE  POPULATION 


This  chapter  provides  background  relative  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  and  a  report  of  the  responses  to  the  pro- 
fessional career  interviews. 

The  University  of  Florida 

This  study  was  carried  out  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
one  of  nine  universities  in  the  Florida  State  University 
System.     The  University  is  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  a  group  of  nine  citizens  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  terms  of  one  to  nine  years.     The  Board  of  Regents 
nominates  the  president  of  the  University  of  Florida,  as  the 
university's  chief  executive  officer.     He  is  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.     The  president  has  veto  power  over  all 
actions  of  committees,  college  faculties,  councils  and  the 
University  Senate. 

The  University  is  located  in  the  northern  center  of  Florida 
at  Gainesville.     Historically,  it  is  a  combined  State  University 
and  land-grant  college.     In  1905,  the  Florida  legislature  es- 
tablished the  University  of  Florida  for  men  and  placed  it  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Control.     In  1947  the  University 
was  made  coeducational. 
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Currently,  the  University  is  composed  of  16  colleges 
and  two  schools.     It  is  unique  as  all  these  programs  are 
located  on  a  single  campus.     The  campus  also  includes  more  than 
40  centers,  bureaus  and  institutes.     Academic  units  are:  the 
Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts,  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Business  Administration,  Dentistry,  Education,  En- 
gineering, Health  Related  Professions,  Journalism  and  Communi- 
cations, Law,  Medicine,  Nursing,  Pharmacy,  Physical  Education, 
Health  and  Recreation,  and  Veterinary  Medicine,  along  with  the 
University  College,  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation 
and  the  Graduate  School. 

As  of  1975,  the  University  employed  2,693  faculty  members, 
5,217  in  career  service  and  289  in  administrative  and  pro- 
fessional positions.     Nine  percent  of  the  academic  staff  were 
classified  in  the  administration,  student  services,  libraries 
category.     An  analysis  of  the  University  faculty  showed  2,242 
male  faculty  members  and  280  female  faculty  members. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  students  attending  the 
University  came  from  within  the  state.     Enrollment  figures  at 
the  University  for  1974-75  were  28,332  total  students  (17,749 
men  and  10,503  women),  including  4,353  graduate  students. 

The  University  has  conferred  more  than  98,000  degrees 
since  its  founding.     In  1973-74  it  awarded:     4,445  Bachelors, 
393  D.D.'s,  71  M.D.'s,  1,177  Masters,  227  Ph.D.'s,  49  Ed.D.'s, 
5  Engineering  Specialists,  and  71  Education  Specialists  for  a 
total  of  6,435  degrees. 
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Graduate  study  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth  since  its  be- 
ginning at  the  University.     In  1930,  33  degrees  were  awarded 
in  twelve  fields.     In  1940,  66  degrees  were  awarded  in  16  fields. 
In  1971-72  the  total  number  of  graduate  degrees  awarded  was 
1,636  in  more  than  90  fields.     The  proportion  of  doctoral  de- 
grees has  also  increased.     In  1950,  18  Ph.D.'s  and  5  Ed.D.'s 
were  awarded.     In  1973-74  the  total  was  224  Ph.D.'s  and  49 
Ed.D's. 

The  University  conducts  research  in  nearly  all  fields  of 
knowledge.     Through  its  competition  for  sponsored  research  and 
training  funds  the  University  acquired  over  34  million  dollars 
in  grants  and  contracts  in  fiscal  1973. 

The  University  of  Florida  is  the  largest  state  supported 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  Florida.  In  relation  to  this 
study,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  although  it  is  the  state's 
oldest  institution,  it  did  not  admit  women  students  until  1947. 
Thus  much  of  its  history  is  based  on  its  background  as  a  public 
men's  university.  This  information  on  the  University  provides  a 
background  for  the  conduct  of  this  study. 

Administrators'  Professional  Career  Interviews 
A  portion  of  the  information  received  from  the  professional 
career  interviews  will  be  included  in  later  chapters.     The  re- 
sults reported  in  this  section  are  predominantly  discussed 
later  in  relation  to  their  impact  on  the  study's  conclusions. 

The  administrators  interviewed  ranged  in  age  from  32  years 
to  64  years.     A  majority  of  the  males  and  females  were  in  the 
age  range  40-50  years.     All  of  the  males  interviewed  were  married. 
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The  females  were  evenly  divided  between  married,  single,  and 
divorced.     All  o£  the  married  females  had  children,  as  did  all 
the  males. 

A  majority  of  the  males  were  35-40  years  when  they  first 
became  an  administrator.     The  females  tended  to  be  older  when; 
they  acquired  their  first  administrative  position,  a  majority 
were  40-45  years. 

There  was  a  contrast  between  the  sexes  in  their  total  years 
of  administrative  experience.     A  majority  of  the  females  had 
had  one  to  three  years  in  administration.     A  majority  of  the  males 
had  had  four  to  six  years  in  administration. 

The  females  interviewed  tended  to  be  relatively  new  to 
their  present  position.    A  majority  had  held  their  current  post 
for  less  than  three  years.     A  majority  of  the  males  had  a  slightly 
higher  average.     A  majority  of  the  male  administrators  had  held 
their  present  position  for  two  to  four  years. 

The  administrators  reported  heavy  work  loads.     A  majority 
of  both  the  males  and  females  averaged  50-60  hours  of  work  per 
week.     One  male  and  one  female  explained  that  their  total  work 
effort  was  over  70  hours  per  week.     Five  females  and  five  males 
stated  they  worked  an  average  of  65  hours  per  week. 

A  large  majority  of  the  administrators  hold  doctorate 
degrees.     Almost  half  of  both  the  males  and  females  hold  a 
degree  in  education.     A  majority  of  the  remaining  administrators 
hold  Ph.D.'s  in  various  disciplines.     More  females  than  males 
interviewed  hold  Ed.D.'s.     More  males  than  females  interviewed 
hold  Ph.D.'s  in  education. 
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Both  male  and  female  administrators  tended  to  belong  to 
a  number  of  professional  associations.     Each  administrator 
reported  membership  in  six  to  ten  organizations. 

Male  administrators  tended  to  publish  more  frequently 
than  female  administrators.     A  majority  of  the  males  reported 
three  to  four  publications  per  year.-  A  majority  of  the  females 
cited  one  to  two  publications  per  year. 

Additional  answers  and  discussion  from  the  administrators' 
interviews  will  be  discussed  in  Chapters  IV  and  V. 

Summary 

The  University  of  Florida  was  the  location  for  this 
research.     All  administrators  and  associates  surveyed  are 
employed  at  this  University  which  is  the  largest  state 
supported  institution  of  higher  learning  in  Florida.     It  was 
originally  established  as  a  university  for  men  and  became  co- 
educational in  1947.     Its  1975  enrollment  exceeded  28,000 
students . 

A  review  of  the  professional  career  interviews  included 
comparisons  of  male  and  female  administrators.     Responses  were 
similar  in  categories  of  age,  work  loads,  degrees,  and  organi- 
zational membership.     Male  administrators  reported  more  years 
in  administration  and  more  years  in  their  present  position  than 
the  female  administrators.     Males  also  cited  more  publications 
per  year  than  the  females.     Further  conclusions  and  discussion 
of  the  interviews  are  included  in  Chapter  IV  and  V. 


CHAPTER  IV 
FINDINGS 


The  analysis  of  the  data  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  Chapter  I  is  reported  in  this  chapter.     Data  for 
analysis  were  drawn  from  the  administration  of  the  Leader 
Behavior  Description  Questionnaire- -Form  XII.     The  chapter 
also  relates  the  findings  of  the  personal  interviews  held  with 
the  male  and  female  administrators.     The  L . B . D .Q . - -Form  XII 
was  administered  to  all  participants  in  the  study;  administra- 
tors, superordinates ,  and  subordinates. 

Fisher's  exact  test  and  chi  square  were  used  to  answer  the 
twelve  questions  concerning  the  differences  between  male  and 
female  administrators'   leadership  behavior.     The  significance 
level  was  set  at  .05.     Each  question  was  answered  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratings  of  male  and  female  administrators  by  three  groups-- 
subordinates ,   superordinates  and  the  administrators. 

Two  computer  programs  were  run,  using  the  Statistical 
Package  for  the  Social  Services - -Version  6.00.     The  first  com- 
puter analysis  was  used  to  identify  the  mean  scores  of  all  the 
administrators  on  each  of  the  twelve  constructs.  Administrators 
were  assigned  to  category  1  or  category  2  as  follows:  Category 
1  contained  all  scores  equal  to  the  mean  or  higher.  Category 
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2  contained  all  scores  below  the  mean.     Male  and  female  ad- 
ministrators were  compared  by  group  and  tests  of  statistical 
significance  for  differences  were  performed  by  use  of  chi 
square  and  Fisher's  exact  test  in  the  second  computer  analysis. 
The  comparison  was  based  on  a  2  x  2  test  using  male  administra- 
tors-female administrators  and  category  1  -  category  2. 

Summary  of  the  L.B.D.Q.--XII  Findings 
Of  108  questionnaires  distributed,  fifty-eight  were 
returned,  yielding  a  551  total  rate  of  return.     There  were  35 
respondents   (64%)  to  the  female  administrator  evaluation  and 
23  respondents   (42%)   to  the  male  administrator  evaluation. 
There  were  20  subordinate  respondents,  18  superordinate  respond- 
ents, and  20  administrator  respondents.     The  total  respondents 
by  category  were  as  follows: 

Respondents  to  Male  Administrator  Evaluation: 

Subordinates  7 
Superordinates  8 
Administrators  8 

Respondents  to  Female  Administrator  Evaluation: 

Subordinates  13 
Superordinates  10 
Administrators  12 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  L.B.D.Q. - -XII  results  were 
applied  to  each  of  the  twelve  constructs  and  interpreted  using 
chi  square  and  Fisher's  exact  test.     Tests  were  run  for  compari- 
sons on  the  basis  of  the  administrators'   sex  and  for  comparisons 
by  level  of  the  respondent.     The  results  are  reviewed  by  each 
of  the  twelve  constructs. 
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Construct  1:  Representation 

There  was  no  significant  difference  at  the  .05  level  in 
the  ratings  as  reported  by  the  subordinates,  superordinates 
and  administrators  between  the  perceived  degree  to  which  male 
and  female  university  administrators  speak  and  act  as  the 
representative  of  the  group.     Table  1.1  reports  the  results  of 
the  subordinate  responses  for  the  first  construct.     It  shows 
that  the  difference  between  the  subordinate  responses  was  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level.     Table  1.2  reports  the  results  of 
the  superordinate  responses  for  the  first  construct.  It 
indicates  that  the  difference  between  the  superordinate  responses 
was  not  significant  at  the   .05  level.     Table  1.3  reports  the 
administrator  responses  for  the  first  construct.     It  shows  that 
the  difference  between  the  administrator  responses  was  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level. 

The  difference  in  the  categories  of  responses  made  by  the 
three  group  levels  was  not  significant  at  the   .05  level.  Table 
1.4  reports  this  result.     According  to  these  responses,  sub- 
ordinates, superordinates,  and  administrators  similarly  per- 
ceived the  degree  to  which  male  and  female  university  adminis- 
trators speak  and  act  as  representative  of  the  group. 
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Table  1.1 

Number  of  Subordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  1:     Representation  (N=20)  

SEX  TOTAL  CATEGORY  

1 -Within  Mean  2-Below  Mean 

or  Above 


Male  Adm.  7  5  2 

Female  Adm.  13  6  7 

Total  20  11  9 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.27245 


Table  1.2 

Number  of  Superordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  1:     Representation  (N=18)  

SEX  TOTAL  CATEGORY  

1 -Within  Mean  2-Below  Mean 

or  Above 


Male  Adm.  8  5  3 

Female  Adm.  10  4  6 

Total  18  9  9 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.31859 


Table  1.3 

Number  of  Administrator  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  1:     Representation  (N=20)  

SEX  TOTAL   CATEGORY  

1-Within  Mean  2-Below  Mean 

or  Above 


Male  Adm.  8  5  3 

Female  Adm.  12  8  4 

Total   20  13  7 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.74923 
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Table  1.4 

Number  of  Responses  by  Category  and  Group  on 

Construct  1:     Representation  (N=58)  

GROUP  ,  TOTAL  CATEGORY  

1-Within  Mean          2-Below  Mean 
 or  Above  

Subordinate  20  11  9 

Superordinate  18  9  9 

Administrator  20  13  7 

Total  58  53  25  

Chi  Square      =  0.91394 

Significance  =  0.6352  

Construct  2:     Demand  Reconciliation 

There  was  no  significant  difference  at  the  .05  level  in  the 
ratings  as  reported  by  the  subordinates,  superordinates ,     and  ad- 
ministrators between  the  perceived  degree  to  which  male  and  fe- 
male university  administrators  reconcile  conflicting  demands  and 
reduce  disorder  to  the  system.     Table  2.1  reports  the  results  of 
the  subordinate  responses  for  the  second  construct.     It  shows 
that  the  difference  between  the  subordinate  responses  was  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level.     Table  2.2  reports  the  results  of 
the  superordinate  responses  for  the  second  construct.     It  in- 
dicates that  the  difference  between  the  superordinate  responses 
was  not  significant  at  the   .05  level.     Table  2.3  reports  the  ad- 
ministrator responses  for  the  second  construct.     It  shows  that 
the  difference  between  the  administrator  responses  was  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level. 

The  difference  in  the  categories  of  responses  made  by  the 
three  group  levels  was  not  significant  at  the   .05  level.  Table 
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2.4  reports  this  result.     According  to  these  responses,  sub- 
ordinates, superordinates  and  administrators  similarly  per- 
ceived the  degree  to  which  male  and  female  university  adminis 
trators  reconcile  conflicting  demands  and  reduce  disorder  to 
the  system. 


Table  2.1 

Number  of  Subordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  2:     Demand  Reconciliation  (N=20)  


SEX 


TOTAL 


CATEGORY 


1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 


2 -Be low  Mean 


Male  Adm. 
Female  Adm. 
Total 


7 
13 

20 


5 
7 

12 


2 
6 
8 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.39164 


Table  2.2 

Number  of  Superordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  2:     Demand  Reconciliation  (N=18)  


SEX 


TOTAL 


CATEGORY 


Male  Adm. 
Female  Adm, 
Total 


10 
18 


1-Within  Mean 
or  Above 

5 

5 

10 


2-Below  Mean 

3 
5 
8 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.47984 
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Table  2.3 

Number  of  Administrator  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  2:     Demand  Reconciliation  (N=20)  


SEX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2 -Below  Mean 

Male  Adm. 

8 

7 

1 

Female  Adm. 

12 

8 

4 

Total 

20 

15 

5 

Fisher's  Exact 

Test  =  0 

.  30650 

Table  2.4 

Number  o£  Responses  by  Category  and  Group  on 
Construct  2:     Demand  Reconciliation  (N=58) 

GROUP 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2-Below  Mean 

Subordinate 

20 

12 

8 

Superordinate 

18 

10 

8 

Administrator 

20 

15 

5 

Total 

58 

37 

21 

Chi  Square  = 
Significance  = 

1.  74091 
0.4188 

Construct  3: 

Tolerance 

for  Uncertainty 

There  was  no  significant  difference  at  the  .05  level  in  the 
ratings  as  reported  by  the  subordinates,  superordinates  and  ad- 
ministrators between  the  perceived  degree  to  which  male  and  fe- 
male university  administrators  are  able  to  tolerate  uncertainty 
and  postponement  without  anxiety  and  upset.     Table  3.1  reports 
the  results  of  the  subordinate  responses  for  the  third  construct. 
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It  shows  that  the  difference  between  the  subordinate  responses 
was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.     Table  3.2  reports  the 
results  of  the  superordinate  responses  for  the  third  construct. 
It  indicates  that  the  difference  between  the  superordinate 
responses  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.     Table  3.3  reports 
the  results  for  the  administrator  responses  for  the  third  con- 
struct.    It  shows  that  the  difference  between  the  administrator 
responses  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

The  difference  in  the  categories  of  responses  made  by  the 
three  group  levels  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Table 
3.4  reports  this  result.     According  to  these  responses,  sub- 
ordinates, superordinates ,  and  administrators  similarly  per- 
ceived the  degree  to  which  male  and  female  university  adminis- 
trators are  able  to  tolerate  uncertainty  and  postponement  with- 
out anxiety  and  upset. 

Table  3.1 

Number  of  Subordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 

Construct  3:     Tolerance  for  Uncertainty  (N=20)   

SEX  TOTAL  CATEGORY  

~~  ~~  1-Within  Mean  2-Below  Mean 

 or  Above   

Male  Adm.  7  4  3 
Female  Adm.  13  4  9 
Total  20   8   12  


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.25077 
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Table  3.2 

Number  o£  Superordinate  REsponses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  3:     Tolerance  for  Uncertainty  (N=18)  


SEX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1-Within  Mean  2- 
or  Above 

Below  Mean 

Male  Adm. 

8 

3 

5 

Female  Adm. 

10 

5 

5 

Total 

18 

8 

10 

Fisher's  Exact 

Test  = 

0.47984 

Table  3.3 

Number  of  Administrator  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  3:     Tolerance  for  Uncertainty  (N=20)  


SEX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2- 

Below  Mean 

Male  Adm. 

8 

6 

2 

Female  Adm. 

12 

6 

6 

Total 

20 

12 

8 

Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.25961 


Table  3.4 


Number  of  Responses  by 
Construct  3:  Tolerance 

Category  and  Group  on 
for  Uncertainty  (N=58) 

GROUP 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1-Within  Mean  2-Below 
or  Above 

Mean 

Subordinate 

20 

8 

12 

Superordinate 

18 

8 

10 

Administrator 

20 

12 

8 

Total 

58 

28 

30 

Chi  Square 
Significance  = 

=  1.75534 
=  0.4157 
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Construct  4:  Persuasiveness 

There  was  no  significant  difference  at  the  .05  level  in 
the  ratings  as  reported  by  the  subordinates,  superordinates , 
and  administrators  between  the  perceived  degree  to  which  male 
and  female  university  administrators  use  persuasion  and  argu- 
ment effectively  and  exhibit  strong  convictions.     Table  4.1 
reports  the  results  of  the  subordinate  responses  for  the  fourth 
construct.     It  shows  that  the  difference  between  the  subordinate 
responses  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.     Table  4.2  re- 
ports the  results  of  the  superordinate  responses  for  the  fourth 
construct.     It  indicates  that  the  difference  between  the  super- 
ordinate responses  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Table 

4.3  reports  the  results  of  the  administrator  responses  for  the 
fourth  construct.     It  shows  that  the  difference  between  the 
administrator  responses  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

The  difference  in  the  categories  of  responses  for  the 
three  group  levels  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Table 

4.4  reports  this  result.     According  to  these  responses,  sub- 
ordinates, superordinates,  and  administrators  similarly  per- 
ceived the  degree  to  which  male  and  female  university  adminis- 
trators use  persuasion  and  argument  effectively  and  exhibit 
strong  convictions. 
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Table  4.1 

Number  of  Subordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  4:     Persuasiveness  (N=20)  


SEX  .  TOTAL  CATEGORY  

1 -Within  Mean  T^^eTow'Tiean 
or  Above 


Male  Adm.  7  2  5 

Female  Adm.  13  5  8 

Total  20  7  13 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.52574 


Table  4.2 

Number  of  Superordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  4:     Persuasiveness  (N=18)  


SEX  TOTAL  CATEGORY  

1-Within  Mean  2-Below  Mean 

or  Above 


Male  Adm.  8  4  4 

Female  Adm.  10  6  4 

Total  18  10  8 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.52016 


Table  4.3 

Number  of  Administrator  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  4:     Persuasiveness  (N=20)  


SEX  TOTAL  CATEGORY  

1-Within  Mean  2-Below  Mean 

or  Above 


Male  Adm.                  8  6  2 

Female  Adm.            12  7  5 

Total  20   13  7 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.39164 
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Table  4.4 

Number  of  Responses  by  Category  and  Group  on 

Construct  4:     Persuasiveness  (N=58)  

GROUP  TOTAL  ^  CATEGORY  

1-Within  Mean            2 -Below  Mean 
 or  Above  

Subordinate  20  7  13 

Superordinate  18  10  8 

Administrator  20  13  7 

Total  58  30  28  

Chi  Square      =  3.75772 

Significance  =  0.1528  

Construct  5:     Initiation  of  Structure 

There  was  no  significant  difference  at  the   .05  level  in 
the  ratings  as  reported  by  the  superordinates  and  administra- 
tors between  the  perceived  degree  to  which  male  and  female 
university  administrators  clearly  define  their  own  role  and  let 
followers  know  what  is  expected  of  them  as  reported  by  the 
superordinates  and  the  administrators. 

However,  there  was  a  significant  difference  of  .04427 
reported  by  the  subordinates'   responses.     The  subordinate 
responses  to  female  administrators  rated  the  female  administrators 
significantly  higher  than  the  subordinate  respondents  to  the  male 
administrators  rated  the  male  administrators. 

Table  5.1  reports  the  results  of  the  subordinate  responses 
for  the  fifth  construct.     It  shows  that  there  was  a  significant 
difference  at  the  .05  level  between  the  subordinate  responses. 
Table  5.2  reports  the  results  of  the  superordinate  responses 
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for  the  fifth  construct.     It  indicates  that  the  difference 
between  the  superordinate  responses  was  not  significant  at  the 
.05  level.     Table  5.3  reports  the  administrator  responses  for 
the  fifth  construct.     It  shows  that  the  difference  between  the 
administrator  responses  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

The  difference  in  the  categories  of  responses  made  by  the 
three  group  levels  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Table 
5.4  reports  this  result.     According  to  these  responses,  super- 
ordinates  and  administrators  similarly  perceived  the  degree  to 
which  male  and  female  university  administrators  clearly  define 
their  own  role  and  let  followers  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 
There  was  a  significant  difference  perceived  by  the  subordinates' 
responses . 

Table  5.1 


Number  of  Subordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  5:     Initiation  of  Structure  (N=20)  


SEX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1-Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2- 

Below  Mean 

Male  Adm. 

7 

0 

7 

Female  Adm. 

13 

6 

7 

Total 

20 

6 

14 

Fisher's  Exact  Test  -  0.04427* 


.05 
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Table  5.2 

Number  of  Superordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  5:     Initiation  of  Structure  (N=18)  


SEX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2  - 

Below  Mean 

Male  Adm, 

8 

4 

4 

Female  Adm. 

10 

6 

4 

Total 

18 

10 

8 

Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.52016 


Table  5.3 

Number  of  Administrator  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  5:     Initiation  of  Structure  (N=20)  


SEX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2  -Below 

Mean 

Male  Adm. 

8 

3 

5 

Female  Adm. 

12 

5 

7 

Total 

20 

8 

12 

Fisher's  Exact 

Text  =  0. 

61189 

Table  5.4 

Number  of  Responses  by  Catej 
Construct  5:     Initiation  of 

jory  and  Group  on 
Structure  (N=58) 

GROUP 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1-Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2 -Below 

Mean 

Subordinate 

20 

6 

14 

Superordinate 

18 

10 

8 

Administrator 

20 

8 

12 

Total 

58 

24 

34 

Chi  Square  =  2.57462 
Significance  --^  0.2760 
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Construct  6:     Tolerance  of  Freedom 

There  was  no  significant  difference  at  the   .05  level  in 
the  ratings  as  reported  by  the  subordinates,  superordinates , 
and  administrators  between  the  perceived  degree  to  which  male 
and  female  university  administrators  allow  followers  scope  for 
initiative,  decision  and  action.     Table  6.1  reports  the  results 
of  the  subordinate  responses  for  the  sixth  construct.     It  shows 
that  the  difference  between  the  subordinate  res-onses  was  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level.     Table  6.2  reports  the  results  of 
the  superordinate  responses  for  the  sixth  construct.     It  in- 
dicates that  the  difference  between  the  superordinate  responses 
was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.     Table  6.3  reports  the 
results  for  the  administrator  responses  for  the  sixth  construct. 
It  shows  that  the  difference  between  the  administrator  responses 
was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

There  was  a  significant  difference  of  .0258  reported  in 
the  categories  of  responses  made  by  the  three  group  levels. 
The  administrators  ranked  themselves  lower  in  ratings  than  did 
the  subordinate  and  superordinate  respondents.     Table  6.4  re- 
ports this  result.     According  to  these  responses,  subordinates 
and  superordinates  similarly  perceived  the  degree  to  which  male 
and  female  university  administrators  allow  followers  scope  for 
initiative,  decision  and  action.     As  a  group,  the  administrators 
perceived  themselves  lower  on  this  construct. 
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Table  6.1 

Number  of  Subordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  6:     Tolerance  of  Freedom  (N=20)  


SEX  TOTAL  CATEGORY  

1 -Within  Mean  2 -Below  Mean 

or  Above 


Male  Adm.  74  3 
Female  Adm.  13  8  5 
Total  20  12       '   8 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.74923 


Table  6.2 

Number  of  Superordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  6:     Tolerance  of  Freedom  (N=18)  

SEX  TOTAL   CATEGORY 

1 -Within  Mean  2 -Below  Mean 

or  Above 


Male  Adm.  8  6  2 

Female  Adm.  10  7  3 

Total  18  13  5 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.61765 


Table  6.3 
Number  of 
Construct 

Administrator 
6:  Tolerance 

Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
of  Freedom  (N=20) 

SEX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1-Within  Mean            2-Below  Mean 
or  Above 

Male  Adm. 

8 

3  5 

Female  Adm.  12  3  9 


Total  20  6  14 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.86275 
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Table  6.4 

Number  of  Responses  by  Category  and  Group  on 
Construct  6:     Tolerance  of  Freedom  (N=58) 


HROTIP 

TOTA  T 

vj  r\  1     \j  kj  i\  1 

1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2-Below  Mean 

Subordinate 

20 

12 

8 

SuDerordinate 

18 

13 

5 

Administrator 

20 

6 

14 

Total 

58 

31 

17 

Chi  Square  = 
Significance  = 

7.31448 
0. 0258* 

•* 

*£  =  .05. 

Construct  7: 

Role  Assumption 

There  was 

no  significant 

difference  at 

the  .05  level  in 

the  ratings  as 

reported  by  the 

subordinates , 

superordinates , 

and  administrators  between  the  perceived  degree  to  which  male 
and  female  university  administrators  actively  exercise  the  leader- 
ship role  rather  than  surrender  leadership  to  others.  Table 
7.1  reports  the  results  of  the  subordinate  responses  for  the 
seventh  construct.     It  shows  that  the  difference  between  the 
subordinate  responses  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
Table  7.2  reports  the  results  of  the  superordinate  responses 
for  the  seventh  construct.     It  indicates  that  the  difference 
between  the  superordinate  responses  was  not  significant  at  the 
.05  level.     Table  7.3  reports  the  administrator  responses  for 
the  seventh  construct.     It  shows  that  the  difference  between  the 
administrator  responses  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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The  difference  in  the  categories  of  responses  made  by  the 
three  group  levels  was  not  significant  at  the  ,05  level.  Table 
7.4  reports  this  result.     According  to  these  responses,  sub- 
ordinates, superordinates  and  administrators  similarly  per- 
ceived the  degree  to  which  male  and  female  university  adminis- 
trators actively  exercise  the  leadership  role  rather  than 
surrender  leadership  to  others. 

Table  7.1 

Number  of  Subordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  7:     Role  Assumption  (N=20)  

SEX  TOTAL   CATEGORY  

1-Within  Mean          2 -Below  Mean 
 or  Above  

Male  Adm.  7  2 

Female  Adm.  13  5 

Total  20   7 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.52574 


Table  7.2 

Number  of  Superordinate  Responses  by  Category 
Construct  7:     Role  Assumption  (N=18) 

and  Sex  on 

SEX  TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2- 

Below  Mean 

Male  Adm.  8 

4 

4 

Female  Adm.  10 

4 

6 

Total  18 

8 

10 

5 
8 

13 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.81578 
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Table  7.3 


Number  of  Administrator  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  7:     Role  Assumption  (N=20)  


*J  Lj  J\. 

TOTAT 

CATEGORY 

1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2- 

Below 

Mean 

Male  Adm. 

8 

6 

2 

Female  Adm. 

12 

6 

6 

Total 

.20 

12 

8 

Fisher's  Exact 

Test  -  0.63003 

Table  7.4 

Number  o£  Responses  by  Category  and  Group  on 
Construct  7:     Role  Assumption  (N=58) 

GROUP 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1-Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2- 

Below 

Mean 

Subordinate 

20 

7 

13 

Superordinate 

18 

8 

10 

Administrator 

20 

12 

8 

Total 

58 

27 

31 

Chi  Square  = 
Significance  = 

2.55853 
0. 2782 

Construct  8: 

Consideration 

There  was 

no  significant 

difference  at  the 

.05 

level 

in  the 

ratings  as  reported  by  the  subordinates,  superordinates  and  ad- 
ministrators between  the  perceived  degree  to  which  male  and  fe- 
male university  administrators  regard  the  comfort,  well-being, 
status  and  contribution  of  followers.     Table  8.1  reports  the 
results  of  the  subordinate  responses  for  the  eighth  construct. 
It  shows  that  the  difference  between  the  subordinate  responses 
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was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.     Table  8.2  reports  the 
results  of  the  superordinate  responses  for  the  eighth  construct. 
It  indicates  that  the  difference  between  the  superordinate 
responses  was  not  significant  at  the   .05  level.     Table  8.3 
reports  the  results  of  the  administrator  responses  for  the  eighth 
construct.     It  shows  that  the  difference  between  the  administra- 
tor responses  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

The  difference  in  the  categories  of  responses  made  by  the 
three  group  levels  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
Table  8.4  reports  this  result.     According  to  these  responses, 
subordinates,  superordinates  and  administrators  similarly  per- 
ceived the  degree  to  which  male  and  female  university  adminis- 
trators regard  the  comfort,  well-being,  status  and  contribution 
of  followers. 

Table  8.1 

Number  of  Subordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 


Construct  8: 

Consideration  (N= 

20) 

SEX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1-Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2- 

Below  Mean 

Male  Adm. 

7 

3 

4 

Female  Adm. 

13 

6 

7 

Total 

20 

9 

11 

Fisher's  Exact 

Test  =  0.63003 
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Table  8.2 

Number  of  Superordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 


P f"i"n  Q  T  r1  p T ?1 1*  1  n n  r\I= 

18) 

SEX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 



1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2- 

Below  Mean 

Male  Adm. 

8 

3 

5 

Female  Adm. 

10 

4 

6 

Total 

18 

7 

11 

Fisher's  Exact 

Test  =  0.64781 

Table  8.3 

Number  of  Administrator  Respons-s  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  8:     Consideration  (N=20)  


SEX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1-Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2- 

Below  Mean 

Male  Adm. 

8 

2 

6 

Female  Adm. 

12 

5 

7 

Total 

20 

7 

13 

Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.39164 


Table  8.4 

Number  of  Responses  by  Category  and  Group  on 
Construct  8:     Consideration  (N=58)  


GROUP  TOTAL  CATEGORY 


1-Within  Mean  2-Below  Mean 

or  Above 


Subordinate 

20 

9 

11 

Superordinate 

18 

7 

11 

Administrator 

20 

7 

13 

Total 

58 

23 

35 

Chi  Square 
Significance  = 

0.42429 
0 .8088 
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Construct  9:     Production  Emphasis 

There  was  no  significant  difference  at  the  .05  level  in 
the  ratings  as  reported  by  the  subordinates,  superordinates 
and  administrators  between  the  perceived  degree  to  which  male 
and  female  university  administrators  apply  pressure  for  pro- 
ductive output.     Table  9.1  reports  the  results  of  the  sub- 
ordinate responses  for  the  ninth  construct.     It  shows  that  the 
difference  between  the  subordinate  responses  was  not  significant 
at  the  .05  level.     Table  9.2  reports  the  results  of  the  super- 
ordinate  responses  for  the  ninth  construct.     It  indicates  that 
the  difference  between  the  superordinate  responses  was  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level.     Table  9.3  reports  the  results 
of  the  administrator  responses  for  the  ninth  construct.     It  shows 
that  the  difference  between  the  administrator  responses  was  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level. 

The  difference  in  the  categories  of  responses  made  by  the 
three  group  levels  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Table 
9.4  reports  this  result.     According  to  these  responses,  sub- 
ordinates, superordinates  and  administrators  similarly  perceived 
the  degree  to  which  male  and  female  university  administrators 
apply  pressure  for  productive  output. 
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Table  9.1 

Number  of  Subordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  9:     Production  Emphasis  (N=20)  


SEX 

TOTA  T 

CATEGORY 

1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2- 

Below  Mean 

Male  Adm. 

7 

5 

2  . 

Female  Adm. 

13 

8 

5 

Total 

20 

13 

7 

Fisher's  Exact 

Test  =  0.52574 

Table  9.2 

Number  of  Superordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  9:     Production  Emphasis  (N=18)  


SEX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1-Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2- 

Below  Mean 

Male  Adm. 

8 

4 

4 

Female  Adm. 

10 

5 

5 

Total 

18 

9 

9 

Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.68141 


Table  9.3 

Number  of  Administrator  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  9:     Production  Emphasis  CN=20) 


SEX 


TOTAL 


CATEGORY 


Male  Adm. 
Female  Adm. 
Total 


1-Within  Mean 
or  Above 


2 -Below  Mean 


8 

12 

20 


3 
6 

9 


5 
6 

11 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.46499 
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Table  9.4 

Number  of  Responses  by  Category  and  Group  on 
Construct  9:     Production  Emphasis  (N=58) 

GROUP   TOTAL  CATEGORY  

1 -Within  Mean              2 -Below  Mean 
 or  Above  

Subordinate  20  13  7 

Superordinate  18  9  9 

Administrator  20  9  11 

Total  58  31  27  

Chi  Square      =  1.73238 

Significance  =■=  0.4206  

Construct  10:     Predictive  Accuracy 

There  was  no  significant  difference  at  the   .05  level  in  the 
ratings  as  reported  by  the  subordinates,  superordinates  and 
administrators  between  the  perceived  degree  to  which  male  and 
female  university  administrators  exhibit  foresight  and  ability 
to  predict  outcomes  accurately.     Table  10.1  reports  the  results 
of  the  subordinate  responses  for  the  tenth  construct.     It  shows 
that  the  difference  between  the  subordinate  responses  was  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level.     Table  10.2  reports  the  results  of 
the  superordinate  responses.     It  indicates  that  the  difference 
between  the  superordinate  responses  was  not  significant  at  the 
.05  level.     Table  10.3  reports  the  results  of  the  administrator 
responses  for  the  tenth  construct.     It  shows  that  the  difference 
between  the  administrator  responses  was  not  significant  at  the 
.05  level. 

The  difference  in  the  categories  of  responses  made  by  the 
three  group  levels  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Table 
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10.4  reports  this  result.     According  to  these  responses,  sub- 
ordinates, superordinates ,  and  administrators  similarly  per- 
ceived the  degree  to  which  male  and  female  university  adminiS' 
trators  exhibit  foresight  and  ability  to  predict  outcomes 
accurately. 

Table  10.1 

Number  of  Subordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  in 
Construct  10:     Predictive  Accuracy  (N=20)  

SEX  TOTAL  CATEGORY  

1 -Within  Mean          2 -Below  Mean 
 or  Above  

Male  Adm.  7  1  6 

Female  Adm.  13  2  11 

Total  20  3  17  

Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.72982 


Table  10.2 

Number  of  Superordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  10:     Predictive  Accuracy  (N=18)  


SEX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2- 

Below  Mean 

Male  Adm. 

8 

4 

4 

Female  Adm. 

10 

5 

5 

Total 

18 

9 

9 

Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.68141 
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Table  10.3 

Number  o£  Administrator  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  10:     Predictive  Accuracy  (N^20)  


SFX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2-Below 

Mean 

Male  Adm. 

8 

3 

5 

Female  Adm. 

12 

4 

8 

Total 

20 

7 

13 

Fisher's  Exact 

Test  =  0 

. 74923 

Table  10.4 

Number  of  Responses  by  Category  and  Group  on 
Construct  10:     Predictive  Accuracy  (N=58) 

GROUP 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1-Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2-Below 

Mean 

Subordinate 

20 

3 

17 

Superordinate 

18 

9 

9 

Administrator 

20 

7 

13 

Total 

58 

19 

39 

Chi  Square  =  5.33819 
Significance  =  0.0693 


Construct  11:  Integration 

There  was  no  significant  difference  at  the   .05  level  in  the 
ratings  as  reported  by  the  subordinates,  superordinates ,  and  ad- 
ministrators between  the  perceived  degree  to  which  male  and  fe- 
male university  administrators  maintain  a  closely-knit  organiza- 
tion and  resolve  intermember  conflict.     Table  11.1  reports  the 
results  of  the  subordinate  responses  for  the  eleventh  construct. 
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It  shows  that  the  difference  between  the  subordinate  responses 
was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.     Table  11.2  reports  the 
results  of  the  superordinate  responses  for  the  eleventh  construct. 
It  indicates  that  the  difference  between  the  superordinate 
responses  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.     Table  11.3 
reports  the  results  of  the  administrator  responses  for  the 
eleventh  construct.     It  shows  that  the  difference  between  the 
administrator  responses  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

The  difference  in  the  categories  of  responses  made  by  the 
three  group  levels  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Table 
11.4  reports  this  result.     According  to  these  responses,  sub- 
ordinates, superordinates ,  and  administrators  similarly  perceived 
the  degree  to  which  male  and  female  university  administrators 
maintain  a  closely-knit  organization  and  resolve  inter-member 
conflict . 

Table  11.1 

Number  of  Subordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 

Construct  11:     Integration  (N=^20)   

SEX  TOTAL   CATEGORY  

1 -Within  Mean          2-Below  Mean 
or  Above  • 

5  2 

6  7 
11  9  

Fisher's  Exact  Text  =  .027245 


Male  Adm.  7 
Female  Adm.  13 
Total  20 
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Table  11.2 

Number  of  Superordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  11:     Integration  (N=18)  


SEX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2- 

Below  Mean 

Male  Adm. 

8 

5 

3 

Female  Adm. 

10 

7 

3 

Total 

18 

12 

6 

Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.79864 


Table  11.3 

Number  of  Administrator  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 


Construct  11: 

Integration 

(N=20) 

SEX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1-Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2- 

Below  Mean 

Male  Adm. 

8 

4 

4 

Female  Adm. 

12 

8 

4 

Total 

20 

12 

8 

Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.38881 


Table  11.4 


Number  of  Responses  by  Category  and  Group  on 
Construct  11:     Integration  (N=58)  


SEX 

TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2- 

Below  Mean 

Subordinate 

20 

11 

9 

Superordinate 

18 

12 

6 

Administrator 

20 

12 

8 

Total 

58 

35 

.  23 

Chi  Square  =  0.54037 
Significance  -  0.7632 
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Construct  12:     Superior  Orientation 

There  was  no  significant  difference  at  the  .05  level  in 
the  ratings  as  reported  by  the  subordinates,  superordinates  and 
administrators  between  the  perceived  degree  to  which  male  and 
female  university  administrators  maintain  cordial  relations 
with  superiors,  have  influence  over  them,  and  are  striving  for 
higher  status.     Table  12.1  reports  the  results  of  the  subordinate 
responses  for  the  twelfth  construct.     It  shows  that  the  difference 
between  the  subordinate  responses  was  not  significant  at  the  .05 
level.     Table  12,2  reports  the  results  of  the  superordinate 
responses  for  the  twelfth  construct.     It  indicates  that  the 
difference  between  the  superordinate  responses  was  not  significant 
at  the  .05  level.     Table  12.3  reports  the  results  of  the  adminis- 
trator responses  for  the  twelfth  construct.     It  shows  that  the 
difference  between  the  administrator  responses  was  not  significant 
at  the  .05  level . 

The  difference  in  the  categories  of  responses  made  by  the 
three  group  levels  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Table 
12.4  reports  this  result.     According  to  these  responses,  sub- 
ordinates, superordinates,  and  administrators  similarly  per- 
ceived the  degree  to  which  male  and  female  university  adminis- 
trators maintain  cordial  relations  with  superiors,  have  in- 
fluence over  them,  and  are  striving  for  higher  status. 


1 
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Table  12.1 

Number  of  Subordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  12:     Superior  Orientation  (N=20)  


SEX  ^  TOTAL  CATEGORY  

1 -Within  Mean  2 -Below  Mean 

or  Above 


3  4 
6  7 

9  11 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.63003 


Male  Adm.  7 
Female  Adm.  13 
Total  20 


Table  12.2 

Number  of  Superordinate  Responses  by  Category  and  Sex  on 
Construct  12:     Superior  Orientation  (N=18)  

SEX   TOTAL   CATEGORY  

1 -Within  Mean  2 -Below  Mean 

or  Above 


Male  Adm.  8  6  2 

Female  Adm.  10  5  5 

Total  18  11  7 


Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.27828 


Table  12.3 

Number  of  Administrator 
Construct  12:  Superior 

Responses  by  Category  and 
Orientation  (N=20) 

Sex  on 

SEX  TOTAL 

CATEGORY 

1 -Within  Mean 
or  Above 

2- 

Below  Mean 

Male  Adm,  8 

5 

3 

Female  Adm.  12 

5 

7 

Total  20 

10 

10 

Fisher's  Exact  Test  =  0.52496 
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Table  12.4 

Number  of  Responses  by  Category  and  Group  on 

Construct  12:     Superior  Orientation  (N=58)  

GROUP  TOTAL  CATEGORY  

1 -Within  Mean  2 -Below  Mean 
 or  Above  

Subordinate  20  9  11 

Superordinate  18  11  7 

Administrator  20  10  10 

Total  58  _30  28  

Chi  Square      =  1.02114 

Significance  =  0.6002  


Summary  of  the  Administrators' 
Professional  Career  Interviews 

Information  and  insights  gained  from  the  interview  portion 
of  research  are  discussed  in  this  part  of  the  chapter.     A  copy 
of  the  interview  guide  is  included  as  Appendix  B.     Three  career 
subtopics  emerged  from  the  interviews:     career  development, 
career  orientation,  and  career  aspirations.     Each  of  these  is 
reviewed  separately,  with  particular  emphasis  on  a  comparison 
of  male  and  female  responses.     The  major  purpose  of  the  interview 
process  was  to  have  the  administrators  assess  their  administra- 
tive involvement,  which  includes  leadership  functions. 

Answers  acquired  through  the  interview  process  are  usually 
not  of  a  quantitative  nature.     Therefore,  discussion  of  the 
interviews  revolves  around  overviews  and  general  observations. 
The  emphasis  is  on  contrasting  males  and  females  as  administra- 
tors. 
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Career  Development 

Female  and  male  patterns  o£  career  development  emerged 
quite  differently.     Educational  background  tended  to  yield  the 
same  result.     The  degrees  held  by  males  and  females  were  similar. 
However,  the  acquisition  of  these  degrees  proved  to  be 
different  in  nature.     It  appeared  that  the  key  contrast  between 
males  and  females  was  marriage  and  family  status.     Males  con- 
tinued their  education  without  interruption,  through  their 
highest  degree.     Females  took  longer  to  complete  their  highest 
degree,  with  time  off  for  child  rearing  and  family  responsi- 
bilities.    Exceptions  to  the  female  pattern  were  the  unmarried 
female  administrators.     Divorced  female  administrators  also  had 
a  discernable  pattern.     They  returned  for  advanced  degrees  and 
sought  administrative  positions  after  being  divorced.  Marriage 
status  seemed  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  career  development  of 
male  administrators.     A  majority  of  the  males  were  married, 
with  families. 

Males  and  females  were  in  similar  age  brackets.  Most 
clustered  around  the  mid-forty  to  mid-fifty  range. 

Experience  in  administration  was  varied.     Noteworthy  was 
the  fact  that  the  males  tended  to  climb  the  administrative 
ladder  in  a  distinguishable  manner.     They  had  prior  administra- 
tive experience,  at  least  mid-management  in  status.     A  majority 
of  the  females  were  found  to  be  in  their  first  administrative 
role.     Most  had  been  teaching  faculty,  appointed  "out  of  the 
ranks"  to  the  administrative  position. 
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Career  Orientation 

Males  and  females  tended  to  give  different  reasons  for 
assuming  their  current  administrative  position.     This  difference 
could  be  attributed  in  part  to  prior  career  background.  Both 
male  and  female  administrators  saw  their  positions  as  advance- 
ments, providing  opportunities  for  new  experiences.     The  males 
defined  the  administrative  role  as  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
change  agent,  to  have  an  impact  on  decision-making.  Females 
perceived  the  administrative  position  as  one  with  lots  of  inter- 
action.    Females  were  eager  to  use  their  position  to  work  with 
people;  to  be  responsive  to  staff  and  students'  needs.  Both 
males  and  females  pinpointed  problem-solving  as  a  positive 
aspect  of  the  administrative  assignments. 

Job  duties  as  described  by  both  males  and  females  seemed 
to  demand  responsibilities  for  all  of  the  roles  mentioned  above. 
The  duties  which  were  listed  were  numerous  and  varied.  The 
important  observation  to  make  is  that  job  responsibilities  did 
not  seem  to  differ  between  male  and  female  administrators.  A 
"typical  day"  was  impossible  for  any  of  the  administrators  to 
describe.     Females  felt  they  were  overburdened  with  university 
committee  assignments  as  the  "token  female."    However,  males 
were  found  also  to  have  heavy  committee  involvements. 

The  administrators  estimated  their  "average"  work  week  to 
be  50-60  hours.     The  females  often  pointed  out  that  10-20  of 
these  hours  were  sometimes  spent  with  paper  work  taken  home. 
Females  with  families  stressed  their  tendency  to  work  at  home 
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during  evenings.     Males  stated  that  they  worked  straight 
through  a  day  until  a  late  dinner,  or  returned  to  the  office 
during  evening  or  weekend  hours.     Single  females  seemed  to 
utilize  a  variety  of  work  settings.     Based  on  these  responses, 
it  could  be  suggested  that  male  and  female  administrators  work 
similar  total  hours. 

When  questioned  about  job  completion  males  and  females 
responded  almost  identically.     Both  categories  felt  that  re- 
quirements for  paper  shuffling  were  burdensome.     Most  also 
mentioned  "red  tape"  as  a  thwarting  factor.     Both  sexes  cited 
budget  cuts  and  the  dollar  crunch  as  limitations  on  their 
planning  and  programming.     Female  administrators  did  not  note 
disrespect  or  disregard  due  to  their  sex.     Males  did  not  mention 
being  hampered  by  affirmative  action  demands. 

Self-satisfaction  and  job-satisfaction  were  high  for  both 
sexes.     The  male  and  female  administrators  represented  them- 
selves as  individuals  who  had  matched  their  personal  fulfillment 
needs  with  an  appropriate  employment  environment.     Both  sexes 
seemed  equally  involved  in  their  careers  and  equally  pleased 
with  their  current  job  expectations. 

A  majority  of  the  administrators  felt  that  their  positions 
provided  prestige,  recognition,  and  visibility.  Expectations 
for  these  factors  may  vary  according  to  sex,  but  differences 
were  not  apparent  in  the  interviews.     Prestige  did  not  appear  to 
be  deemed  as  vital  as  was  a  means  to  get  things  done.     As  long 
as  superordinates  and  subordinates  were  aware  of  the  adminis- 
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trators'  needs  and  methods,  the  administrator  voiced  positive 
feelings  concerning  competency  and  reputation.     Males  tended 
to  emphasize  superordinate  interaction,  females  discussed  both 
superordinate  and  subordinate,  equally. 
Career  Aspirations 

A  majority  of  the  female  administrators  interviewed  were 
in  their  first  administrative  position.     Few  of  them  had  been 
specifically  seeking  administrative  careers.     While  they  de- 
clared a  satisfaction  and  challenge  with  their  current  role, 
they  did  not  appear  ambitious  to  assume  a  higher  level  adminis- 
trative position.     Additional  power  of  top  level  administration 
did  not  appear  to  be  alluring  to  most  of  the  females.     The  males 
interviewed  were  more  likely  to  picture  themselves  as  upward- 
mobile,  in  their  careers.     Their  long-range  career  objectives 
included  a  commitment  to  professional  advancement.     In  fact, 
many  of  the  male  administrators  claimed  to  have  assumed  their 
present  position  as  a  stepping  stone  to  higher  level  adminis- 
tration.    They  described  their  current  job  as  a  testing  ground 
for  their  administrative  growth  and  development. 

Most  of  the  administrators  stated  that  they  regretted 
their  lack  of  classroom  involvement.     A  majority  of  the  females 
stressed  that  teaching  was  their  primary  reason  for  entering  a 
higher  education  career.     About  one-half  of  the  females  said 
that  they  would  eventually  like  to  return  to  fulltirae  teaching. 
The  males  noted  teaching,  but  were  less  interested  in  teaching 
fulltime. 
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Both  tenured  and  nontenured  administrators  felt  some 
obligation  to  publish  and  maintain  professional  organization 
memberships.     Males  seemed  to  put  a  greater  emphasis  on  their 
publication  efforts.     However,  females  aspiring  to  administra- 
tive advancements  felt  publishing  was  a  definite  requirement 
for  promotion. 

Current  salary  levels  appeared  acceptable  to  both  sexes. 
A  majority  of  the  administrators  felt  university  pay  scales 
were  somewhat  below  effort  extended.     Yet,  neither  males  nor 
females  felt  that  the  current  salaries  were  discriminatory  on 
the  basis  of  sex. 

The  female  administrators  interviewed  appeared  eager  to 
see  additional  females  in  university  administration.     The  males 
interviewed  did  not  voice  opposition  to  the  idea.     Some  of  the 
males  gave  it  avid  support. 

Summary 

Data  from  the  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire- - 
XII  were  analyzed.     Each  of  the  twelve  constructs  were  examined 
with  the  significant  difference  level  set  at  .05.  Subordinate, 
superordinate ,  and  administrator  responses  were  reviewed.  Cross 
comparisons  were  also  tabulated  for  the  three  groups.  Findings 
from  this  procedure  indicated  that  sex  was  not  a  significant 
factor  in  the  leader  behavior  of  University  of  Florida  adminis- 
trators for  eleven  of  the  twelve  constructs.     There  was  a 
significant  difference  reported  by  the  subordinate  responses  to 
Contrust  5:     Initiation  of  Structure. 
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Information  from  the  personal  interviews  with 
University  of  Florida  administrators  was  examined  in  three 
areas:     career  development,  career  orientation,  and  career 
aspirations.     Responses  to  the  interview  questions  tended  to 
show  some  contrasts  in  male  and  female  patterns  in  these  three 
areas . 


CHAPTER  V 

DISCUSSION,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Discussion 

Response  Rate  to  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII 

Twelve  questions  were  addressed  in  this  study,  focusing 
on  the  twelve  constructs  of  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII.     There  were 
more  respondents  to  female  administrators  than  there  were 
respondents  to  male  administrators.     Several  factors  should  be 
considered  in  accounting  for  this  difference.     The  female 
respondents  were  contacted  earlier  in  the  academic  quarter. 
Therefore,  these  respondents  had  a  greater  amount  of  time  to 
return  the  questionnaire. 

There  was  little  difference  in  total  number  of  returns 
of  respondents,  by  group  level,  to  male  administrators.  The 
largest  number  of  respondents  by  group  level  were  the  sub- 
ordinate respondents  to  the  female  administrators.     About  one- 
third  of  the  female  administrators  reported  that  they  had  only 
one  subordinate.     They  may  have  been  in  very  close  contact  with 
the  one  individual.     It  could  also  be  suggested  that  the  sub- 
ordinates might  have  had  more  time  to  devote  to  the  study,  while 
superordinates  gave  it  a  lower  priority.     The  respondents 
averaged  30  minutes  to  complete  the  questionnaire.  The 
difference  in  response  rate  was  not  large  when  compared  within 
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male  and  female  respondent  divisions.     The  greater  distinc- 
tion was  between  male  and  female  respondents,  as  discussed 
earlier . 

The  L.B.D.Q.--XII  Findings 

Answers  to  the  100  items  of  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII  provided  no 
significant  difference  at  the  .05  level  between  the  way  male  and 
female  administrators'  leader  behavior  was  perceived  on  ten  con- 
structs.    Reasons  for  this  similarity  should  be  discussed. 

First,  the  survey  may  not  have  been  able  to  discriminate 
between  male  and  female  university  administrators.     The  leader 
skills  and  behavior  may  be  extremely  similar  between  all  uni- 
versity administrators.     It  should  be  suggested  that  a  certain 
level  of  leader  behavior  must  be  observable  before  an  individual 
becomes  a  university  administrator.     It  could  be  further  con- 
tended that  once  an  individual  performs  as  an  administrator 
within  the  university  setting,  he  or  she  acquires  characteristics 
which  are  alike  in  a  majority  of.  administrative  actions.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  all  university  administrators  are 
identical,  but  it  is  to  interpret  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII  findings 
as  an  indication  that  there  are  few  distinguishable  differences 
in  the  leader  behavior  of  male  and  female  administrators  at  the 
University  of  Florida. 

Second,  this  study  used  sex  of  the  administrator  as  the 
basis  for  comparing  the  administrators'  leader  behavior. 
Characteristics  other  than  sex  provide  a  wider  range  of  responses 
on  the  L.B.D.Q. --XI I.     Previous  experience,  educational  back- 
ground, and  career  aspirations  might  all  be  used  as  categories 
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for  comparison.     However,  it  should  be  noted  here  that 
differences  in  these  categories  could  often  be  correlated  with 
the  sex  of  the  administrator. 

Third,  similarly  it  might  be  suggested  that  administrators 
are  perceived  as  administrators,  not  as  male  administrators  nor 
female  administrators.     Thus  subordinates  see  their  "superiors" 
as  university  administrators,  not  expecting  nor  interpretating 
their  behavior  on  the  basis  of  the  administrators'  sex.  Super- 
ordinates  perceive  the  administrators  as  their  subordinates  and 
respond  to  their  leader  behavior  without  regard  to  a  "male" 
subordinate  or  a  "female"  subordinate  category.     Also  the  ad- 
ministrators observe  themselves  as  university  administrators, 
without  the  identity  of  "male"  administrator  nor  "female"  ad- 
ministrator. 

An  overview  explanation  of  the  fact  that  there  were  few 
significant  differences  reported  by  this  study  could  be  the 
inability  of  this  particular  instrument  to  identify  distinguish- 
able contrasts  between  the  leader  behavior  of  male  and  female 
university  administrators. 

On  construct  five,  the  subordinate  respondents  to  female 
administrators  were  significantly  different  than  the  subordinate 
respondents  to  the  male  administrators.     The  subordinate 
respondents  perceived  female  administrators  as  having  a  higher 
degree  to  which  they  clearly  define  their  own  role  and  let 
followers  know  what  is  expected  of  them.     (A  significant 
difference  was  not  perceived  by  the  superordinates  nor  the  ad- 
ministrators for  the  same  question,  however.) 
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This  measurable  difference  can  be  related  to  the  per- 
sonal interviews  with  the  administrators.     The  female  adminis- 
trators emphasized  their  interest  in  their  subordinates  more 
often  than  did  the  male  administrators.     Although  this  emphasis 
was  not  apparent  in  the  administrators'  responses  to  this  con- 
struct of  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII ,  apparently  it  was  noticed  by  the 
subordinates . 

Perhaps  since  the  female  administrators  were  more  likely 
to  be  relatively  new  to  their  position  as  well  as  to  the  ad- 
ministrative role,  the  subordinates  noted  that  they  were  more 
concise  about  that  role  in  communication  with  the  subordinate. 
It  is  possible  that  the  females  were  more  recently  in  roles 
similar  to  their  subordinate  than  were  the  male  administrators, 
thus  they  functioned  more  definitively  by  the  subordinates' 
standards . 

On  construct  six,  a  significant  difference  was  found  in 
the  perceived  degree  to  which  the  three  groups  rated  the  admin- 
istrators' tendency  to  allow  followers  scope  for  initiative, 
decision  and  action.     There  was  no  significant  difference  in 
the  ratings  of  male  administrators  compared  to  female  adminis- 
trators, by  each  group.     The  subordinate  and  superordinate 
respondents  rated  the  administrators  significantly  higher  than 
the  administrators  rated  themselves. 

This  observable  difference  could  be  explained  by  the 
difficulty  of  self -evaluation  in  respect  to  action  towards  others. 
Although  all  the  constructs  dealt  with  interaction,  this  one 
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pinpointed  the  administrators  perceiving  themselves  as  more 
"confining"  to  their  followers  than  did  the  followers.  The 
superordinates'  perception  of  the  interaction  agreed  with  the 
subordinates'.     Perhaps,  the  administrators  saw  themselves  as 
less  tolerant  of  freedom  because  they  wished  to  stress  their 
administrative  role  for  action  as  more  vital  than  the  sub- 
ordinates'.    On  the  other  hand,  the  subordinates  may  have  in- 
terpreted the  concept  as  a  positive  one.     They  may  have  rated 
the  administrators  high  for  granting  them  a  level  of  independent 
thinking  and  doing.     The  superordinates  may  have  interpreted 
the  behavior  in  the  same  manner. 
Administrators'  Professional  Career  Interviews 

The  administrators'  professional  career  interviews  focused 
on  the  descriptive  data  that  was  collected.     The  administrators 
answered  questions  concerning  their  career  development,  orienta- 
tion, and  aspirations.     The  male  and  female  administrators  inter 
viewed  appeared  to  be  similar  in  many  respects.  Observations 
of  the  interview  discussions  are  general  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  interviews.     Exceptions  to  each  generality  can  be  assumed 
Patterns  attributable  to  the  administrators'  sex  did  emerge. 
These  patterns  appeared  to  revolve  around  the  contrasting  career 
development  of  males  and  females.     As  of  1975,   females  appeared 
to  have  taken  a  different  route  to  attain  administrative  posi- 
tions.    While  the  role  and  scope  of  female  and  made  administra- 
tors seemed  to  be  similar,  sometimes  the  personal  purposes  and 
pursuits  appeared  to  vary  according  to  sex. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  both  sexes  claimed  to  per- 
ceive the  administrative  responsibilities  to  include  leadership 
functions.     Neither  sex  felt  that  sex  was  correlated  to  their 
leadership  performance.     While  this  information  provided  cer- 
tain insights,  it  is  difficult  to  relate  and  compare  it  with 
the  L.B.D.Q. --XII .     The  conclusion  is  similar  to  the  adminis- 
trators' evaluations  of  themselves  in  the  L.B.D.Q.- -XI I .  How- 
ever, contrasts  between  the  results  of  the  L.B.D.Q. --XI I  and 
the  professional  career  interviews  should  be  made  before  further 
conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

The  L.B.D.Q. --XII  survey  found  that  there  are  no  significant 
differences  between  the  leader  behavior  of  male  and  female 
university  administrators,  on  the  basis  of  ten  leadership  be- 
havior dimensions,  as  reported  by  superordinates ,  subordinates, 
and  the  administrators.     Conclusions  from  the  interviews  were 
based  solely  on  the  administrators'  observations  of  themselves. 
At  the  same  time,  portions  of  the  personal  interviews  pertained 
to  background  and  performance  of  the  administrators  not  directly 
correlated  to  leader  behavior. 

Responses  to  construct  5  seemed  to  partially  support  the 
observation  that  L.B.D.Q. --XI I  responses  and  individual  inter- 
views were  somewhat  different.  While  superordinates  and  admin- 
istrators found  no  significant  difference  between  the  way  male 
and  female  administrators  relate  to  followers,  the  subordinate 
respondents  fall  into  the  significant  difference  category.  As 
the  interviews  had  shown,  subordinates  reported  that  female 
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administrators  rate  higher  in  terms  o£  clearly  defining  their 
own  roles  and  letting  followers  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

However,  constructs  6  and  8  also  dealt  with  questions  of 
administrators'   relation  to  followers  and  no  significant 
difference  between  male  and  female  administrators  was  found 
in  these  two  constructs. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  male  administrators  vocalized 
greater  attention  to  superordinates  and  more  anxiety  over 
achieving  a  higher  level  administrative  position,  the 
L.B.D.Q. --XII  found  no  significant  difference  between  the  sexes 
in  this  area.     Construct  12  addressed  itself  to  this  particular 
dimension  of  leader  behavior. 

The  specific  dimensions  measured  by  the  L.B.D.Q. - -XI I 
appear  similar  to  the  topics  discussed  in  the  interviews  with 
the  administrators.     Two  of  the  dimensions  previously  discussed 
yielded  results  which  contrast  to  a  limited  extent  with  the 
administrators'  verbally  reported  perceptions.     Nonetheless,  it 
is  difficult  to  generalize  concerning  the  personal  interview 
responses.     Variations  should  be  noted  and  thus,  comparison  of 
both  research  techniques  should  be  considered. 

Conclusions  of  the  studies  reported  in  the  literature  re- 
view chapter  should  be  contrasted  with  the  findings  of  this 
research.     Fecher  (1972)  observed  that  females  have  little  in- 
fluence on  policy  making  decisions  at  colleges  and  universities. 
Yet,  when  interviewed.  University  of  Florida  female  administra- 
tors claimed  a  "fair  share"  of  participation  in  decision  making. 
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Fecher  also  found  that  marriage  was  neither  an  advantage  nor 
a  disadvantage  to  the  female  administrator.     However,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  female  administrators  emphasized  that 
marriage  had  altered  their  career  development.     They  reported 
that  they  have  postponed  their  education,  or  interrupted  it, 
for  family  purposes.     Once  the  females  became  administrators, 
marriage  status  did  not  appear  to  affect  the  job  performance. 

One  of  Pfiffner's  (1972)  major  conclusions  was  that  fe- 
male administrators  display  a  high  interest  in  working  with 
others.     Similar  findings  appeared  in  the  interview  portion  of 
this  study.     Female  administrators,  more  often  than  male  admin- 
istrators, pointed  out  their  interest  and  devotion  to  inter- 
action with  others  as  part  of  the  administrative  role. 

Arter's  (1972)  national  survey  of  female  administrators 
indicated  that  a  majority  of  the  women  plan  to  remain  in  ad- 
ministration.    The  University  of  Florida  female  administrators 
did  not  seem  to  fit  this  pattern.     A  majority  of  them  voiced  an 
interest  to  "return"  to  teaching  or  half-time  administrative 
responsibilities.     In  addition,  Morsink  (1969)  reported  that 
women  in  administration  are  striving  for  higher  status.  Yet, 
a  majority  of  University  of  Florida  female  administrators  pointed 
out  that  they  preferred  to  remain  in  their  present  position  or 
become  fulltime  teachers,     A  minority  expressed  an  interest  in 
acquiring  higher  level  administrative  positions. 
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Contrary  to  Harris'    (1970)  research  which  concluded  that 
females  were  in  traditionally  female  roles  in  universities, 
University  of  Florida  female  administrators  were  in  positions 
of  responsibility.     However,  University  of  Florida  female  ad- 
ministrators are  a  lovi?  percentage  of  total  administrators  at  the 
University.     They  are  also  a  low  percentage  of  total  female 
faculty  and  staff.     These  figures  may  be  the  type  Harris  used 
to  support  her  study. 

Carroll  (1972)  suggested  that  females  do  not  seek  adminis- 
trative posts.     Interview  information  from  the  Florida  female 
administrators  did  not  thoroughly  explain  this  phenomenon,  but 
it  did  appear  to  agree  with  the  observation.     A  majority  of 
the  female  administrators  noted  that  they  had  not  actively 
sought  their  present  position. 

General  observations  from  the  personal  interviews  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.      Males  and  females  follow  different  routes  to  becoming 
administrators.     The  male  administrators  tended  to  complete 
their  education  without  interruption  and  immediately  pursue 
administrative  positions.     They  appeared  to  move  up  a  "manage- 
ment occupational  ladder."    Female  administrators'  patterns 
were  much  less  discernible.     The  female's  educational  background 
and  trends  were  diverse.     Few  females  had  completed  their  entire 
education  without  interruption.     A  majority  of  the  females  seemed 
to  have  become  administrators  without  pursuing  that  role  in  pre- 
paratory education.     Management  positions  seemed  much  more  likely 
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to  be  "unplanned  promotions"  for  the  female  administrators. 
Thus,  while  the  males  seemed  to  be  following  a  line  design  of 
administrative  advancements,  the  females  became  administrators 
without  a  master  plan  for  starting  and  continuing  up  the  ad- 
ministrative ladder. 

2.  Both  male  and  female  administrators  pointed  out  that 
their  positions  were  time  -  demanding ,  but  extremely  rewarding. 
Males  tended  to  emphasize  the  opportunity  to  act  as  a  change 
agent.     Females  more  often  mentioned  the  inter-action  with 
personnel  and  students  and  the  ability  to  respond  to  the  in- 
dividual's needs.     Both  sexes  felt  their  position  had  an  impact 
on  the  functioning  of  the  university.     It  could  be  suggested 
that  this  difference  in  role  orientation  is  due  to  the  ex- 
perience prior  to  the  present  position.     Males  were  more  likely 
to  have  had  administrative  training  and  experience.  Females 
were  more  likely  to  have  had  teaching  training  and  experience. 

3.  Long  range  career  goals  differed  between  the  males 
and  females.     Males  were  more  likely  to  aspire  to  higher  manage- 
ment levels.     Females  were  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  current  position  or  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  full- 
time  teaching.     A  need  to  aspire  to  top-level  administrative 
positions  appears  to  be  lower  in  the  females  surveyed  than  in 
the  males.     This  difference  might  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
a  minority  of  the  females  had  originally  selected  administration 
as  a  career  goal,  while  a  majority  of  the  males  had  chosen  ad- 
ministration as  their  life's  vocation. 
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Conclusions 

Male  and  female  university  administrators,  their  super- 
ordinates ,  and  their  subordinates  were  surveyed  on  12 
dimensions  of  leader  behavior,  measured  by  the  L . B . D .Q . - -XI I . 
Evidence  from  the  survey  instrument  would  tend  to  reinforce 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
perceived  leadership  behavior  of  University  of  Florida  male 
and  female  administrators  to  the  extent  that  the  12  constructs 
of  the  L.B.D.Q. --XII  report  leadership  behavior. 

Answers  to  the  questions  posed  at  the  outset  of  the  study 
can  be  provided  on  the  basis  of  the  data: 

1.  There  was  a  significant  difference  in  the  way  sub- 
ordinates perceived  male  and  female  university  administrators 
in  regard  to  one  construct;  the  degree  to  which  an  individual 
clearly  defines  his  or  her  own  role  and  lets  followers  know 
what  is  expected  of  them.     There  was  no  significant  difference 
as  measured  in  terms  of  the  other  eleven  constructs  in  the  way 
subordinates  perceived  male  and  female  university  administrators' 
leadership  behavior. 

2.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  way 
superordinates  perceived  male  and  female  university  adminis- 
trators' leadership  behavior. 

3.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  way  male 
and  female  university  administrators  perceived  their  own  be- 
havior. 
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It  was  pointed  out  in  the  individual  personal  interviews 
with  the  male  and  female  administrators  that  there  were 
differences  in  career  development  between  the  sexes,  however, 
the  central  attitudes  and  approaches  to  the  administrative  role 
were  similar.     Males  indicated  in  the  interviews  that  they  were 
more  eager  to  obtain  top  level  administrative  positions  than  did 
females . 

Most  of  the  contrasts  between  the  male  and  female  inter- 
view responses  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  traditional 
female-male  educational  and  career  patterns.     It  should  be 
noted  that  the  females  presently  in  university  administrative 
positions  are  a  small  minority,  but  their  background  is  mainly 
rooted  in  the  pre-woman's  liberation  era.     Consequently,  it 
could  be  assumed  that  female  and  male  administrators  could  each 
be  aligned  with  certain  traditional  career  patterns  based  on 
sex. 

Perhaps  more  important  to  the  readers  of  this  study  is 
the  way  in  which  females  perform  as  university  administrators. 
The  results  of  the  instrument  utilized  in  this  research  report 
sex  is  not  a  significant  factor  in  overall  leader  behavior  of 
University  of  Florida  administrators. 

The  findings  of  this  study  would  lend  support  to  the 
following  implications: 

1.       Sex  of  the  applicants  should  not  be  a  factor  in 
evaluating  them  as  leaders  for  the  university  administrative 
setting. 
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2.      Leadership  behavior  and  performance  (as  measured  by 
the  L.B.D.Q. --XII)  of  a  university  administrator  was  not  found 
to  be  significantly  related  to  the  administrator's  sex. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Study 

1.  Studies  of  male  and  female  administrative  leadership 
behavior  should  be  conducted  at  other  universities  and  colleges. 
Community  college  and  university  based  studies  should  be  com- 
pared. 

2.  Additional  aspects  of  male  and  female  administrators' 
backgrounds  and  behaviors  should  be  researched.     These  might 
include  decision  making  experience,  career  planning,  and  other 
categories  of  leader  behavior, 

3.  Current  educational  programs  preparing  individuals 
for  administrative  roles  should  be  reviewed. 

4.  Comprehensive  studies  regarding  employment  and 
promotion  of  individuals  in  higher  education  should  be  studied. 


APPENDIX  A 

AN  INTRODUCTION:     THE  LEADER  BEHAVIOR  DESCRIPTION  QUESTIONNAIRE- - 

FORiM  XII 

This  Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire- -XI I 
(L.B.D.Q. --XII)   is  being  used  as  part  of  a  study  whose  purpose 
is  to  compare  the  leadership  behavior  of  female  university  ad- 
ministrators and  male  university  administrators.     This  instrument 
has  been  designed  to  provide  information  relative  to  this  study. 
It  is  not  a  test  and  in  no  way  a  measure  of  the  administrator's 
ability  as  an  administrator.     Your  cooperation  in  filling  out 
this  survey  is  appreciated. 

The  L.B.D.Q. --XII  will  be  used  to  study  the  perception  of 
the  administrator's  leader  behavior  as  seen  by  the  administra- 
tor's immediate  superior  (superordinate) ,  randomly  selected 
members  of  the  administrator's  staff  (subordinates),  and  the 
administrator's  own  perception  of  leader  behavior. 

The  data  will  be  reported  mainly  in  the  form  of  statistical 
summaries.     In  all  cases,  the  answers  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence.     Therefore,  you  are  urged  to  respond  in  a  sincere 
and  open  manner. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and  participation. 

Barbara  Keener,  Doctoral  Student 
Institute  of  Higher  Education 
University  of  Florida 
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LEADER  BEHAVIOR  DESCRIPTION  QUESTIONNAIRE- -Form  XII 

Originated  by  staff  members  of 
The  Ohio  State  Leadership  Studies 
and  revised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research 

Purpose  of  the  Questionnaire 

On  the  following  pages  is  a  list  of  items  that  may  be  used 
to  describe  the  behavior  of  the  administrator.     Each  item 
describes  a  specific  kind  of  behavior,  but  does  not  ask  you 
to  judge  whether  the  behavior  is  desirable  or  undesirable. 
Although  some  items  may  appear  similar,  they  express 
differences  that  are  important  in  the  description  of  leader- 
ship.    Each  item  should  be  considered  as  a  separate  descrip- 
tion.    This  is  not  a  test  of  ability  or  consistency  in  making 
answers.     Its  only  purpose  is  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
describe,  as  accurately  as  you  can,  the  behavior  of  the 
selected  administrator. 

NOTE:     The  term,  "group,"  as  employed  in  the  following  items, 
refers  to  a  department,  division,  or  other  unit  or  organiza- 
tion that  is  supervised  by  the  person  being  described.  In 
some  cases  the  "group"  may  represent  only  one  or  two  sub- 
ordinates . 

The  term  "members,"  refers  to  all  the  people  in  the  unit  of 
organization  that  is  supervised  by  the  person  being  described. 

Please  attempt  to  answer  all  the  questions. 


Bureau  of  Business  Research 
College  of  Commerce  and  Administration 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Copyright  1962 
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DIRECTIONS: 

a.  READ  each  item  carefully. 

b.  THINK  about  how  frequently  the  leader  engages  in  the 
behavior  described  by  the  item. 

c.  DECIDE  whether  he/she  (A)  always,   (B)  often,   (C)  occasionally, 
(D)   seldom  or  (E)  never  acts  as  described  by  the  item. 

d.  DRAW  A  CIRCLE  around  one  of  the  five  letters  (A  B  C  D  E) 
following  the  item  to  show  the  answer  you  have  selected. 

A  »  Always 

B  »  Often 

C  »  Occasionally 

D  =  Seldom 

E  =■  Never 

e.  MARK  your  answers  as  shoivn  in  the  examples  below.  • 

Example:    The  administrator  often  acts  as  described  .   .  A  B  C  D  E 

Example:    The  administrator  never  acts  as  described  .   .  A  B  C  D  E 

Example:    The  administrator  occasionally  acts  as 

described  ABCDE 


1.  The  administrator  acts  as  the  spokesman  of  the  group.  ABCDE 

2.  The  administrator  waits  patiently  for  the  results 

of  a  decision  ABCDE 

3.  The  administrator  makes  pep  talks  to  stimulate 

the  group  ABCDE 

4»      The  administrator  lets  group  members  know 

what  is  expected  of  them  ABCDE 

S..      The  adnjin i<trator  allows  the  members  complete 

freedom  in  their  work  ABCDE 

6.      The  administrator  is  hesitant  about  taking 

initiative  in  the  group  ABCDE 


1. 
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A  »  Always 

B  -  Often 

C  »  Occasionally 

D  =  Seldom 

E  =  Never 

7.  The  administrator  is  friendly  and  approachable  ...    A  B  C  D  E 

8.  The  administrator  encourages  overtime  work    A  B  C  D  E 

9.  The  administrator  makes  accurate  decision  A  B  C  D  E 

10.  The  administrator  gets  along  well  with  the 

people  above  him/her    ABCDE 

11.  The  administrator  publicizes  the  activities 

of  the  group  ABCDE 

12.  The  administrator  becomes  anxious  when  he/she 

cannot  find  out  what  is  coming  next  ABCDE 

13.  The  administrator's  arguments  are  convincing  ....  ABCDE 

14.  The  administrator  encourages  the  use  of 

uniform  procedures    ABCDE 

15.  The  administrator  permits  the  members  to  use  their 

own  judgment  in  solving  problems    ABCDE 

16.  The  administrator  fails  to  take  necessary  action  .   .  ABCDE 

17.  The  administrator  does  little  things  to  make  it 

pleasant  to  be  a  member  of  the  group  ABCDE 

18.  The  administrator  stresses  being  ahead  of 

competing  groups    ABCDE 

19.  The  administrator  keeps  the  group  working 

together  as  a  team  ABCDE 

20.  The  administrator  keeps  the  group  in  good 

standing  with  higher  authority    ABCDE 

21.  The  administrator  speaks  as  the  representative 

of  the  group  ABCDE 

22.  The  administrator  accepts  defeat  in  stride    ABCDE 
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A  *  Always 

B  =  Often 

C  =  Occasionally 

D  =  Seldom 

E  =  Never 

23.  The  administrator  argues  persuasively 

his/her  point  of  view  ABCDE 

24.  The  administrator  tries  out  his/her  ideas 

in  the  group  ABCDE 

25.  The  administrator  encourages  initiative  in 

the  group  members  ABCDE 

26.  The  administrator  lets  other  persons  take  away 

his/her  leadership  in  the  group    ABCDE 

27.  The  administrator  puts  suggestions  made  by  the 

group  into  operation  ABCDE 

28.  The  administrator  needles  members  for 

greater  effort  ABCDE 

29.  The  administrator  seems  able  to  predict  what 

is  coming  next  ABCDE 

30.  The  administrator  is  working  hard  for  a  promosion  .  .ABCDE 

31.  The  administrator  speaks  for  the  group  when 

visitors  are  present  ABCDE 

32.  The  administrator  accepts  delays  without 

becoming  upset    ABCDE 

33.  The  administrator  is  a  very  persuasive  talker  .   .   .  .ABCDE 

34.  The  administrator  makes  his/her  attitudes 

clear  to  the  group  ABCDE 

35.  The  administrator  lets  the  members  do  their  work 

the  way  they  think  best  ABCDE 

36.  The  administrator  lets  some  members  take 

advantage  of  him/her.   .'  ABCDE 
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A  =■  Always 

B  «  Often 

C  "  Occasionally 

D  =  Seldom 

E  =•  Never 

37.      The  administrator  treats  all  group  members 


as  his/her  equals  ABCDE 

38.  The  administrator  keeps  the  work  moving  at 

a  rapid  pace  ABCDE 

39.  The  administrator  settles  conflicts  when  they 

occur  in  the  group  ABCDE 

40.  The  administrator's  superiors  act  favorably 

on  most  of  his/her  suggestions  ABCDE 

41.  The  administrator  represents  the  group  at 

outside  meetings     •••  ABCDE 

42.  The  administrator  becomes  anxious  when  waiting 

for  new  developments  ABCDE 

43.  The  administrator  is  very  skillful  in  an  argument  .  .ABCDE 

44.  The  administrator  decides  what  shall  be  done  and 

how  it  shall  be  done.  ABCDE 

45.  The  administrator  assigns  a  task,  then  lets  the 

members  handle  it  ABCDE 

46.  The  administrator  is  the  leader  of  the  group 

in  name  only  ABCDE 

47.  The  administrator  gives  advance  notice  of  changes  .  .ABCDE 

48.  The  administrator  pushes  for  increased  production  .  .ABCDE 

49.  Things  usually  turn  out  as  he/she  predicts  ABCDE 

50.  The  administrator  enjoys  the  privileges  of 

his/her  position  ..ABCDE 

51.  The  administrator  handles  complex  problems 

efficiently  ABCDE 
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A  =■  Always 

B  =  Often 

C  =  Occasionally 

D  =  Seldom 

E  =  Never 

52.      The  administrator  is  able  to  tolerate  post- 


ponement and  uncertainty  ABCDE 

53.  The  administrator  is  not  a  very  convincing 

talker  ABCDE 

54.  The  administrator  assigns  group  members  to 

particular  tasks    ABCDE 

55.  The  administrator  turns  the  members  loose  on 

a  job,  and  lets  them  go  to  it  ABCDE 

56.  The  administrator  backs  down  when  he/she 

ought  to  stand  firm  ABCDE 

57.  The  administrator  keeps  to  himself /herself    ABCDE 

58.  The  administrator  asks  the  members  to  work  harder.   .  ABCDE 

59.  The  administrator  is  accurate  in  preducting 

the  trend  of  events  ABCDE 

60.  The  administrator  gets  his/her  superiors  to 

act  for  the  welfare  of  the  group  members  ABCDE 

61.  The  administrator  gets  swamped  by  details  ABCDE 

62.  The  administrator  can  wait  just  so  long, 

then  blows  up  A  B-C  D  E 

63.  The  administrator  speaks  from  a  strong 

inner  conviction  ABCDE 

64..      The  administrator  makes  sure  that  his/her  part 

in  the  group  is  understood  by  the  group  members.    .   .  ABCDE 

65.  The  administrator  is  reluctant  to  allow  the 

members  any  freedom  of  action   ABCDE 

66.  The  administrator  lets  some  members  have 

authority  that  he/she  should  keep  ABCDE 

67.  The  administrator  looks  out  for  the  personal 

welfare  of  the  group  members  ABCDE 
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A  -  Always 

B  »  Often 

C  =  Occasionally 

D  ■  Seldom 

E  »  Never 

68.       The  administrator  permits  the  members  to  take 


it  easy  in  their  work   A  B  C  D  E 

69.  The  administrator  sees  to  it  that  the  work 

of  the  group  is  coordinated  ABCDE 

70.  The  administrator's  work  carries  weight 

with  his/her  superiors  ABCDE 

71.  The  administrator  gets  things  all  tangled  up  ABCDE 

72.  The  administrator  remains  calm  when  uncertain 

about  coming  events  ABCDE 

73.  The  administrator  is  an  inspiring  talker  ABCDE 

74.  The  administrator  schedules  the  work  to  be  done  .   .  .ABCDE 

75.  The  administrator  allows  the  group  a  high 

degree  of  initiative  ABCDE 

76.  The  administrator  takes  full  charge  when 

emergencies  arise    ABCDE 

77.  The  administrator  is  willing  to  make  changes  ABCDE 

78.  The  administrator  drives  hard  when  there  is 

a  job  to  be  done  ABCDE 

79.  The  administrator  helps  group  members  settle 

their  differences  ABCDE 

80.  The  administrator  gets  what  he/she  asks  for  from 

his/her  superiors    ABCDE 

81.  The  administrator  can  reduce  a  madhouse  to 

system  and  order  ABCDE 

82.  The  administrator  is  able  to  delay  action 

until  the  proper  time  occurs  ABCDE 

83.  The  administrator  persuades  others  that 

his/her  ideas  are  to  their  advantage  ABCDE 
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A  =  Always 

B  »  Often 

C  «  Occasionally 

D  =  Seldom 

E  =  Never 

84.  The  administrator  maintains  definite  standards 

of  performance  ABODE 

85.  The  administrator  trusts  the  members  to 

exercise  good  judgment    ABODE 

86.  The  administrator  overcomes  attempts  made 

to  challenge  his/her  leadership  ABODE 

87.  The  administrator  refuses  to  explain  his/ 

her  actions  ABODE 

88.  The  administrator  urges  the  group  to  beat 

its  previous  record  ABODE 

89.  The  administrator  anticipates  problems  and 

plans  for  them  ABODE 

90.  The  administrator  is  working  his/her  way 

to  the  top   ABODE 

91.  The  administrator  gets  confused  when  too 

many  demands  are  made  of  him/her  ABODE 

92.,     The  administrator  worries  about  the  outcome 

of  any  new  procedure  ABODE 

93-      The  administrator  can  inspire  enthusiasm 

for  a  project  ABODE 

94.  The  administrator  asks  that  group  members 

follow  standard  rules  and  regulations    ABODE 

95.  The  administrator  permits  the  group  to 

set  its  own  pace  ABODE 

96.  The  administrator  is  easily  recognized  as 

the  leader  of  the  group.   .  ABODE 

97.  The  administrator  acts  without  consulting 

the  group  ABODE 
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A  *  Always 

B  =  Often 

C  =  Occasionally 

D  =  Seldom 

E  «  Never 

98.  The  administrator  keeps  the  group  working 

up  to  capacity  ABCDE 

99.  The  administrator  maintains  a  closely  knit 

group  ABCDE 

100.      The  administrator  maintains  cordial  relations 

with  superiors  ABCDE 


APPENDIX  B 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  PROFESSIONAL  CAREER  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

1.  General  Information. 

A.  What  is  your  age? 

B.  What  is  your  marital  status? 

C.  Do  you  have  children? 

2.  What  was  your  age  when  you  took  your  first  administrative 
position? 

3.  How  many  years  of  experience  do  you  have  in  administration? 

4.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  position? 

5.  What  prior  administrative  experiences  have  you  had? 

6.  What  were  your  reasons  for  assuming  your  present  position? 

7.  What  is  your  educational  background? 

8.  What  degrees  do  you  hold? 

9.  What  are  your  present  job  responsibilities? 

10.  What  do  you  feel  are  your  road  blocks  to  job  completion? 

11.  What  degree  of  self  satisfaction  do  you  get  through  your 
job? 

12.  What  degree  of  career  satisfaction  do  you  get  through 
your  job? 
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13.  What  type  of  prestige,  recognition  and/or  visibility  do 
you  get  through  your  job? 

14.  What  is  your  average  weekly  work  load,  in  hours? 

15.  What  are  your  long  range  career  objectives? 

16.  What  were  your  major  reasons  for  entering  your  field? 

17.  Do  you  feel  your  salary  is  equitable? 

18.  To  what  professional  organizations  do  you  belong? 

19.  Do  you  feel  a  need  to  publish?    How  often  do  you  publish? 
What  have  you  published? 

20.  Do  you  have  any  additional  coiimients  concerning  your  career 
as  an  administrator? 


APPENDIX  C 
LETTER  OF  AUTHORIZATION 
THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

October  16,  1974 


Mrs.  Barbara  Keener 
410  Victory  Drive 
Apartment  115 

Tallahassee,  Florida  32301 

Dear  Mrs.  Keener: 

You  have  our  permission  to  use  the  Leader  Behavior 
Description  Questionnaire  in  your  research. 

Research  using  the  L.B.D.Q.  is  reviewed  in  the  Hand- 
book of  Leadership  by  Ralph  M.  Stogdill,  published  by  the 
Free  Press.     The  address  of  the  publisher  is  enclosed. 

Sincerely , 

/s/    Ralph  Stogdill 

Ralph  M.  Stogdill 

Professor  of  Management  Sciences 

RMS: je 
Enclosure 
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